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Thanks to her teachers, Joan’s smile has a brighter 


AND COMMUNITY 
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future. For already they’ve taught her the impor- 
tance of gum massage to a brilliant, winning smile! 


HE SMILE that’s so charming in 

this little girl should be utterly 
irresistible when she reaches 
eighteen. For already her teachers 
have given her an excellent start 
toward a future of sparkling teeth 
and healthier gums. Already she 
has learned in school that regular 
massage of the gums és as essential 
as cleaning the teeth. 

As modern dental science ex- 
plains, gums are often deprived of 
exercise by today’s soft and creamy 
foods. Lack of vigorous chewing 
helps to make gums weak and 
sensitive. Then, often, “pink tooth 
brush” flashes its warning. 

Modern gums need special care. 
In many cases, they need invigo- 
fating massage to rouse circula- 


tion in the gum walls and help 
make gums firmer. 

Ipana Tooth Paste is a splendid 
aid in gum massage. For it is es- 
pecially designed not only to make 
teeth clean and sparkling but, 
with massage, to help tone and 
stimulate the gums. 


Send for Free 
Dental Hygiene Chart 


Send for our attractive colored 
wall chart entitled, “Why Do 
Teeth Ache?” Simply give name 


of your school, principal or su- 
perintendent, grade and number 
of pupils enrolled. Address Bris- 
tol-Myers Company, Educational 
Department 29, 636 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 





F ‘i -_ 
Akt ad tg 


gf auark 


Cunard SBT 





From earliest childhood, almost every- 
one eats soft, tender foods which de- 
prive gums of stimulation. This lack 
of vigorous chewing makes gum mas- 
Sage important to sound dental health. 





Nowadays many adults, too, learn 
about gum or y 
instructed in classroom drills, :, often 
bring home to parents this sound and 
simple oral hygiene lesson. 





Published in the interest of Better Health by BRISTOL- MYERS COMPANY, New York + Established 1887 
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"GREYHOUND ECONOMY HAS HELPED MILLIONS TO 
BUY MORE by SPENDING LESS 


New and colorful horizons can now be more 
than day-dreams to you ... whether your dream- 
trip includes flaming mountains in Arizona, the 
fantastic towers of Manhattan or a sleepy beach 
beside the Gulf. Greyhound has brought the joy 
of scenic, educational travel ... the stimulat- 

ing excitement of new 





places and people . . . within the reach of every 
income. Two can travel by Super-Coach as 
cheaply as one by private car .. . or one can go 
twice as far! In addition, Greyhound’s many op- 
tional routes, following famous highways, best 
reveal the unusual and intimate beauty of the 
“real America.” We invite you to see for yourself! 


New Horizons for America 


ie eee ad 
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The " 

THIS COUPON WILL BRING YOU “THIS AMAZING AMERICA 

|GREYHOUND | To get this fascinating picture booklet about 140 strange or mysterious places in Amer- 
Lines ica, just fill out and mail this coupon to Greyhound Trave! Bureau, Broadway & Delmer 





Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. If you wish special information about Greyhound routes and rate: 


to any particular spot, jot down place you wish to visit on the margin below. 


NAME 


ADDRESS. ei been occcce STB 
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TEACHERS’ 
CREDIT UNIONS 


Help You - - 
to save when you should 
and 
to borrow when you must 
They Provide 
A reasonable return on the money you 
save; a loan service at a rate lower 
than most other sources. 
They Give 
Confidential service 
Convenient service 
Reliable service 
They are easily formed by your own 
group of professional associates. 
They are operated by officers chosen from 
your professional associates. 
They are protected by and operated under 
state supervision. 
Nineteen are operating now as follows: 


sae, | Credit Union, Kansas City 
A. Pinkney, Treasurer 
. Jose = Teachers Credit Union, St. Joseph 
W. D. Bracken, Treasurer 
Northwest Missouri Teachers Credit Union, Mary- 
ville 
L. G. Somerville, Treasurer 
Springfield Teachers Credit Union, Springfield 
O. O. Lahman, Treasurer 
Clay Co. Teachers Credit Union, No. Kansas City 
Amelia Keller, Treasurer 
University Credit Union, Columbia 
R. E. Lucas, Treasurer 
Maplewood School District Credit Union 
Ruth Hughes, Treasurer 
Webster Groves School District Credit Union 
. J. Leonard, Treasurer 
Northeast Missouri Credit Union, Kirksville 
Paul Selby, Treasurer 
Boone Co. Teachers Credit Union, Columbia 
J. R. Hall, Treasurer 
St. Louis Progressive Colored Teachers Credit 
Union 
G. F. Ruffin, Treasurer 
Cape —— Teachers Credit Union 
L. H. Strunk, Treasurer 
Butler Co. "Seealans Credit Union, Poplar Bluff 
Eugene H. Broyles, Treasurer 
Central Missouri Teachers Credit Union, Warrens- 
burg 
Dr. Emmett Ellis, Treasurer 
Greene Co. Teachers Credit Union, Springfield 
J. Fred Lawson, Treasurer 
Southwest Missouri Teachers Credit Union, Spring- 
field 
Mabel Moberly, Treasurer 
St. Francois Co. Teachers Credit Union, Flat River 
Vernon S. Estes, Treasurer 
University of Kansas City Credit Union, Kansas 
City 
R. W. Funk, Treasurer 
Cole Co. Teachers Credit Union, Jefferson City 
A . Bueker, Treasurer 


Use one of these for saving now. 
Don’t wait till you have to borrow. 
For more information contact 
MISSOURI MUTUAL CREDIT LEAGUE 
2206 Power & Light Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


This ad contributed by 
Missouri State Teachers Association 
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6000 
ENGLISH 
ENGLISH BOOKS 
TEXT - EXERCISES - TESTS 
All at One Low Cost 
Exercises in front and back 
sections) complete Text mat- 
erial in center section. Tests 
furnished with class orders. 
ELEMENTAR Y—‘‘Keys to Good Language” 
for Grades 3, 4, 5, 6 (with 9 Achievement Tests) 
7, eee 40c Each 
JUNIOR. HIGH—“‘Keys to Good ‘English’ * for 
Grades 7, 8, 9 (with 6 Achievement Tests) 
DE) == 45c Each 


SENIOR HIGH—‘‘Keys to English “Mastery” 
for Grades 10 and 11 (with 10 Tests).. 75c Each 


USUAL 20% DISCOUNT 


CHILD’S HEALTH 
Combination 
TEXT-ACTIVITY Books 
All Material for complete 

course at one low cost. 

The authors, John A. Thack- 
ston and James F. Thackston, 
are authorities on Health ed- 
ucation. Material contains 
most successful elements 
developed during years of 
classroom testing. Each book 
furnishes all TEXT and AC- 
TIVITY material. 


CHILD’S HEALTH-Books 1, 2, 3, 4 for 


Grades 1, 2, 3, 4 List Price............ 40c Each 
CHILD’S HEALTH-Books 5, 6, 7, 8° for 
Grades 5, 6, 7, 8 List Price............ 45c Each 


USUAL 20% DISCOUNT 


ARITHMETIC DRILL TABLETS 


FOR GRADES 1 through 8 
Economy Drill Tablets give 
all necessary drill material, 
properly selected and present- 
ed to develop perfection in 
basic fundamentals. Drill 
material covers 36 weeks .. . 
gives reviews and tests. Pages 
are perforated for detaching. 


DRILL TABLETS- Books 1 through 8 
for Grades 1 through 8 List Price 15c Each 


USUAL 20% DISCOUNT 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE DETAILS 
AND INSPECTION COPIES 





© THE ECONOMY CO. ® 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
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COLORADO presents a summer program 
for serious and effective study. It provides 
excellent buildings, libraries, laboratories, and 
a faculty of nationally recognized compe- 
tence. Located in the foothills of the Rockies, 
a mile above sea level, in sight of perpetual 
snow, the University has a superior environ- 
ment for summer study, with unsurpassed 
climatic and recreational advantages. Organ- 
ized hikes, week-end outings, visits to glaciers, 
excursions to the Rocky Mountain National 
Park, and mountain climbing. 


r* , 19 to July 21 


July 24 to Aug. 25 
Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 


Education, Home Economics, Business, Jour- 
nalism, Art, and Music. Special Mountain 
Camp for Geology and Biology. Maison 
Frangaise. Casa Espafiola. Deutsches Haus. 
University Theater with special instruction 
in Dramatic Production. Complete system of 
Demonstration Schools — Nursery to High 
School. Many special courses for teachers, 
supervisors, and administrators. Special op- 
portunities for graduate work. Organ recitals 
and public lectures. Educational Conferences. 


UNIVERSITY OF 
COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept. E) 


Please send complete information and Bulletins checked: 


Summer Quarter Catalog 
(including Graduate School) 
Oo Summer Recreation Bulletin 


(-] Field Courses in Geology and Biology 
Dene 
St. and No. 
City and State 










































SUMMER SESSION 


The growing popularity 

ACCOUNTING of the Summer Session of 
ADVERTISING Washington University is 
ARTS due to the broad selection 
ooo of graduate, undergrad- 
CHEMISTRY uate and professional 
ny AND courses, carefully selected 
neanesnes faculty, dormitory facili- 
EDUCATION ties on an attractive cam- 
ENGINEERING pus, and the advantages of 
ot contact with a large city. 
GEOGRAPHY bs 
—— Classes from 
HISTORY June 19 to July 28, 1939 
LATIN & 
MATHERATIOS For Bulletin, Address Isi- 
MECHANICS dor Loeb, Director of Sum- 
pa mer Session, Room 206, 
puvercs Duncker Halli 
POLITICAL 

SCIENCE 
PSYCHOLOGY 
pusLic WASHINGTON 

SPEAKING 
sociat wont UNIVERSITY 
SOCIOLOGY 
SPANISH . 
ZOOLOGY St. Louis 

Missouri 




















MAKE FIFTEEN HOURS 
THIS SUMMER 


Southwest Baptist College 


Offers Two Summer Terms 


Regular Term----May 22 - July 27 
Short Term------. July 31-Sept. 1 


Low Cost—$70.00 room, board, tuition 
and fees for regular term; $40.00 for 
short term. Deferred payments if desired. 
All Courses for Elementary Certificates 
and Renewal of Certificates wil! be 
offered. Work fully approved by Uni- 
versity and Department of Education. 


Splended Dormitory Facilities 
and Delightful School Life. 
Enter this Spring and Make Additional 
Credit. 
Write for Bulletin 
Dean J. C. Pike 


Southwest Baptist College 
Bolivar, Missouri 
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Sound as a dollar... 
and no 


SCHOOLROOM Sioypy! 


DAY more than ever before, authorities are 

emphasizing the importance of good posture as 

an aid to good health. They are agreed that School- 

room Slouch must be eliminated. Thus, interest is 

growing in the whole subject of school seating. For 

correct school seating plays an important role in 
the correct development of a child's posture. 

The American Universal Line desks and seats 
were designed to make posturally correct sitting 
comfortable and habitual. They can be accurately 
adjusted to each child's needs so that there is no 
cause for Schoolroom Slouch. 
You should know more 
about these desks and 
seats. Your inquiry will 
bring detailed information. 


GRAND RAPIOS, MICHIGAN 


Accredited American Seating Company 
Distributors in every trade area to 
serve you. 
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on this vacation cruise to 


SOUTH 
AMERICA 


in conjunction with 8th Biennial Congress 


W.F.E.A. 


A rare chance to live an entire summer aboard 
ship . . . salt-air relaxation, entertainment, 
good companionship . . . enhanced by trips 
ashore in foreign countries. 5% days in Rio 
de Janeiro for the Congress of the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations. (N.E.A. dele- 
gates to San Francisco may join cruise at New 
Orleans July 10.) 


Sailing by Holland-America Liner 


“ROTTERDAM” 


From New York July 5 (New 
Orleans July 10) Back in New York 
August 27 


Visiting Havana, Curacao, Venezuela, Pernam- 
buco, Buenos Aires, Montevideo, Santos, 5% days 


at Rio de Janeiro, Bahia, Trinidad, Barbados, 
Puerto Rico. 
14650 MILES 53 DAYS 


$500 up 
Write for information to 


WORLD FEDERATION OF 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 





Missourians interested should write J. 
Norval Sayler, organizer for Missouri, 
Maryville, Missouri. 
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FEBRUARY 


HERE must be much of Heaven’s favor 
Upon this month, that saw the birth 
of famous men: 
Lincoln, Washington, Edison, 
Handel, Caruso, and Dickens 
golden pen. 


Greeley, the editor, and Moody, 
Evangelist ; Longfellow, Buffalo Bill, 
And a fair line of statesmen, and others, 


| The glorious twenty-eight days to fill. 


) And brown-wrapped earth, like a strong 


youth, slumbering, 


suddenly called,—in tempestuous 
fling, 
» Hurls wind and snow, and with gusty 


lumbering, 
Prepares to awake for spring. 
Beulah M. Huey 





IMPORTANT CONVENTIONS 


Department of Superintendence of the M. S. 
T. A., February 9-11, 1939, Columbia. 

The National Association of Deans of Wom- 
en, February 21-25, Hotel Statler, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

American Council of Guidance and Person- 
nel Associations. February 22-25, 1939, Hotel 
Cleveland, Cleveland, Ohio. 

National Council of Teachers of Mathemat- 
ies, Twentieth Annual Convention, Cleveland, 
Ohio, February 24, 25, 1939. Headquarters: 
Carter Hotel. 

American Association of School Adminis- 
trators, February 25-March 2, 1939, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

School Public Relations Association, Cleve- 
land, Ohio, February 25-26, 1939. 

Annual meeting of the Association of Junior 
Colleges will be held at Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan, March 2-4, 1939. 

The Western Arts Association will meet in 
convention May 3-6, 1939, in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. 

National Education Association Convention, 
July 2-6, 1939, San Francisco, California. 

The World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions will hold its meeting in Rio de Janeiro, 
South America, August 6-11, 1939. 

American Education Week, November 5-11, 

Missouri State Teachers Association, No- 
vember 15-18, 1939, St. Louis. 


with his 





YOUR STRAW HAT is not crushed by 
the 400 pounds of air that is continually pressing 
down on it. Why? See page 163 of “Under- 
standing Our Environment,” the Seventh 
Grade book in our new INTERPRETING SCIENCE 
SERIES, written by Franklin B. Carroll. 


—— 
GEORGE WASHINGTON was born on 
February 11, 1732, according to the Julian 
calendar, and his birthday was publicly cele- 
brated on that day until 1790. 


te all 
TSCHAIKOWSK'Y’S Nutcracker Suite is 
one of the most popular phonograph record 
albums. Your boys and girls will enjoy Nut- 
CRACKER OF NUREMBERG, a beautifully illus- 
trated book that furnishes a story background 
for this favorite music. Have you seen the 
new 32 page “‘Graded Library List of Winston 
Juveniles” that describes this and many other 
new titles? A copy will be sent on request. 

we 
TALKING 2 an ordinary rate on the tele- 
phone, a person averages better than 175 words 
per minute. . 


— 
VOCABULARY of the Chinese coolie is 
limited to three or four hundred words which 
deal chiefly with wages and food. Your pupils 
live in a vastly richer world—a world where 
vocabulary building is a primary function of all 
education. ‘Thousands of boys and girls are 
getting off to a good start through THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS, the only 
dictionary made especially for children. 


te al 
ELEMENTARY school enrollment in the 
United States is 22,000,000—a figure that ex- 
ceeds the total population of any other country 
in the Americas, except Brazil. 


_— 
CLEVELAND? Do you know why Moses 
Cleaveland named Chagrin Falls? Whenattend- 
ing the A. A. of S. A. Convention, stop in the 
Winston exhibit. We'll tell you the story. 


The C.AVVT IES we) \ BCOMPANY 


~~~ « + PHILADELPHIA PA 
ATLANTA 


WINSTON BLDG. 
CHICAGO 
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Thank you, 
MrHaileu,for the whole 


story in 5 words 


“ 
We are mighty Mr. Aaron C. Hailey, Superintenden)y 


of Mountain Grove, Missouri, Pobi 


well pleased” * | 


E could go on quoting Mr. Hailey’s letter and tell you how in the Mountain 

Grove district SIX SUPERIORS are in daily use, reliably and dependably 

carrying upwards of 300 students. We could mention the hundreds of daily 
tests of endurance, stamina, economy—but isn’t everything we could say about 
SUPERIOR excellence really summed up in the superintendent’s own words— 


“We are mighty well pleased—”? | 
: 


In over 200 Missouri districts, hundreds of You have a right to be “mighty well pleased} 
a, , 2 with school bus performance in your zone— 
Superior school bus bodies in daily use are and your first step in that direction is to writ 
proving the outstanding su- us for full information about SUPERIOR 

eso gpset?) Periorities of SUPERIOR All-Steel Safety School Bus Bodies. 
se All-Steel Safety School Bus KEYSTONE TRAILER 


Bodies in every way. & EQUIPMENT co. 


INCORPORATED 
The Mountain Grove Fleet of 6 SUPERIORS, 
serving a territory extending 30 miles, and 2100 EAST TENTH ST. KANSAS CITY, M0 
carrying over 300 students. 1700 PINE ST. ST. LOUIS, MO 
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EDITORIALS /\ 


LEGISLATIVE FEARS AND HOPES 

HE LEGISLATURE is in session. Every interest is looking at it 

with feelings mixed with fear and hope. ‘‘Every interest’’ includes 
every citizen. The actions of the General Assembly, therefore, touch 
for weal or woe the lives of each person living within the bounds of 
the State, and each citizen who thinks about his relations and his ob- 
ligations to society shares with all the others this feeling of uneasiness 
as to what the outcomes of legislation may be. Those interested in 
education, and this includes, or should inelude, all thinking citizens, 
have reason for concern as to what will be done to the schools. 

One of the major dangers, if not the major one, is the State School 
Distributive Fund. Because this fund has been growing in the past 
several years, schools have been enabled to continue at a level of effi- 


















erintenden: 
uri, Public 


sin f : : , 

ly » ciency far above that which they otherwise could have reached. But 
ily ' its growing has caused it to be looked upon with covetous eyes by 
ut | other interests. When one considers the number of state services 


whose administrators are clamoring for larger appropriations, and 
compares the activity of these leaders in the field of practical polities 
with that of the school teachers, one realizes the danger that lurks in 
| the situation. 

anes There are two methods proposed for reducing the school monies. 
s to wri One is direct reduction of the percentage of the general revenue fund 
/PERION §=which is allocated to it; the other is the earmarking of certain taxes 
now going into the general revenue, thus reducing the total and con- 
LER sequently reducing the amount of school monies produced by any 
5O. given percentage of the general revenue. The first is illustrated by an 
effort in the House Appropriation Committee to cut the percentage 
city,m) from thirty-three and one-third per cent to thirty per cent which would 
ouls, “have taken about $1,350,000 from the schools. The second is exempli- 
fied by House Bill 154 which would set aside about $9,000,000 for other 
purposes before it got into the general revenue and thus reduce the 
school monies by $3,000,000 annually. 

Closely related to the State School Fund question is that of the meth- 
od of distributing state school money among the various districts. 
There are those who contend that some districts have too much state 
money and make too little local effort while other districts get so small 
a share of state funds that the necessary local effort is beyond their 
ability. The latter, represented in general by the three larger cities, 
are thus losing their interest in maintaining a large distributive fund. 
A long and sincere effort has been made by the Missouri State Teachers 
Association to determine the facts and to draw a measure, based on 
what it conceives to be justice, to correct the alleged inequalities. It 
may be that the keeping of a large distributive fund will be deter- 
mined by a satisfactory solution of the distribution of that fund. 
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THE RURAL 
STUDENT’S PROBLEM 

NE OF THE MOST DIFFICULT 

adjustments facing rural youth 
is presented upon their entering high 
school. No rural boy or girl should be 
permitted the embarrassment of get- 
ting lost in finding his way to his 
classes and having other students 
scoff at him. All high schools can do 
what the high schools of Webster 
County, and doubtless others, have 
done in this respect and cooperatively 
work out a plan for the orientation of 
eighth grade rural pupils before they 
enter high school. 

Rural students have a right to 
know how to properly introduce a 
friend to their favorite teacher or how 
to acknowledge an introduction. The 
rural boy wants to know how to walk 
down the street with his girl friend 
and how to help her get a seat in the 


theater. He needs to know how to 
properly use the silverware placed 
before him at the banquet. He is 


desirous of knowing that his tie and 
socks should match. These and 
numerous similar reasons account for 
the fact that many rural students 
drop out of school the first day, the 
first week, or the first month of school. 
In short, such trivial things may pre- 
vent their ever going at all. 

Rural teachers, let us inspire rural 
boys and girls to go to high school, 
let us advise with them until they 
have formed new acquaintances, let us 
give them the personality and social 
development they deserve, and let us 
be interested in their welfare until 
graduation and even always. 

High school teachers, let us be in- 
trinsically interested in helping most 
sympathetically every rural student 
make his or her adjustment in the 
most wholesome way possible. 


K. K. 
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THE 
COVER 
N THE COVER is a picture off 


Henry Sheffie Geyer, one of the 
most distinguished persons to adom 
the early history of Missouri. This 
very able man was born in Marylandy 
on the ninth of December, 1798. Hel 
eame to St. Louis, Missouri, in 181) 
at the termination of his service iy 
the War of 1812. 


wee: 


The institutions of Missouri and es} 
pecially the public school system arey 
deeply indebted to Mr. Geyer for thell 
interest he manifested in the initial] 
period of their formation. It was the| 
Geyer Act, passed by the Tenth Gen} 
eral Assembly and approved by the 
Governor on February 9, 1839, that es-| 
tablished the public school system in| 
Missouri. The Geyer Act provided for 
the organization and support and gov. 
ernment of the public school system. 


As a lawyer, Mr. Geyer was by com-| 
mon consent considered the head of| 
the bar in Missouri. It was he whe 
made the great argument before the 
Supreme Court of the United States in 
the Dred Scott Case, and succeeded in 
eliciting a decision adverse to the pre. 
conceived opinions of the profession. 


Mr. Geyer was a member of the 
territorial legislature in 1818; five 
times elected to the state legislature 
being speaker of the first House of 
Representatives. In 1851 he succeed. 
ed Thomas Hart Benton in the Unit- 
ed States Senate where he served un- 
til 1857. 


Portraits of Mr. Geyer are rare, the 
cover being a reproduction of an orig- 
inal painting by Bingham. The paint- 
ing is now located in the Law Library 
at the University of Missouri. 


L F. 
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BAR THE 
SALARY BUYER 


ALARY BUYERS are still preying 

on the citizens in Missouri that find 
it necessary to borrow money. Teach- 
ers are not exceptions in this respect 
and they find themselves caught in the 
jaws of these relentless creatures, 
caught and forced to pay tribute in 
the form of interest rates that may 
exact 240% per year. The Citizens 
Anti-Loan Sharks Council states that 
in some instances this salary buying 
loan racket is able to squeeze a 520% 
interest rate per year from some of 
its unfortunate victims. 

Teachers need not help perpetuate 
these salary buying firms. Among the 
ways of doing away with the salary 
buyer we would mention the local 
bank, an institution with high stand- 
ards and ethical practices, that can be 
used advantageously to solve financial 
problems. 

When it is necessary to obtain a 
loan why not look to the local banker, 
a person you can trust and in whom 
you can confide? It is not a disgrace 
to borrow money and the local banker 
can provide you with the money at a 
reasonable and legal rate of interest. 
Sometimes only the teacher’s signa- 
ture is required for security. Teach- 
ers are an honest group and have a 
good reputation for repaying loans. 
Even though further security is de- 
manded the demand will not exceed 


that of the salary buyer for the salary 
buyer is never going to make a ques- 
tionable loan. 

Another effective weapon in the 
form of Teachers Credit Unions is 
now available. Teachers Credit 
Unions are operating in groups of all 
sizes and are being used by more 
teachers each year. 

These Credit Unions are easily 
formed by seven or more teachers of 
a group. They are operated by offi- 
cers selected by the group from their 
own number. Officers who will give 
real service as they understand the 
members’ problems. What could be 
more democratic? 

The Teachers Credit Unions pro- 
vide a convenient and safe means for 
the members to place their savings 
where a reasonable return on the in- 
vestment will be obtained. When 
members need additional funds they 
may borrow at a reasonable rate. 
They give confidential service as only 
the operating officers know the details 
of business. 

Let us do our part to stop this 
$3,000,000 a year racket of salary 
buying for this is the estimated 
amount wrung from people and sent 
to the out-of-state headquarters of 
these salary buyers. Use the Teach- 
ers Credit Union that serves your 
group, or if there is none, then do 
your part in interesting your group 
in organizing. 


I. F. 





TEACHER RETIREMENT 


A sound teacher retirement law serves two important purposes: It protects the 
public from teachers rendered less competent by advanced age or other disability, and 


it adds dignity to the work and position of the teacher. 
The work of the teacher is basic to economic and 
Consequently, every effort should be made to attract a high type of 


is not charity, but simple justice. 
social welfare. 


A modern retirement system 


worker to the profession, to encourage a long period of happy and useful service, and 
to provide an honorable way out of the profession when that service is concluded. 
A retirement system is one of the most effective agencies available for attaining 


these purposes. 


—Willis A. Sutton 
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The Place Of 
Testing In Guidance 


By 
C. W. Martin, Professor of Education, 
State Teachers College, Kirksville, Missouri 


RGUMENTS against guidance in edu- 

cation are indeed scarce, while the ar- 

guments that may be advanced in its 
favor are numerous and easy to offer. Ed- 
ucation is guidance and has always been 
guidance of a kind. But as our teaching 
has too frequently been poor and lock-step 
in nature, so has been our work in guid- 
ance. Our guidance work has been too in- 
cidental, too general, too haphazard, and 
too much lock-step. It has been subject 
matter guidance with large groups. We 
have hoped that it would be fine and fitting 
for the various individuals in the groups. 
Certainly some group guidance is possible ; 
but to deal effectively with the vital prob- 
lems that confront many of our pupils, 
there must be guidance applied in a very 
individual and confidential manner. There 
is no adequate substitute. 

Since the development and acceptance of 
the psychology of individual differences 
there can be no justifiable reason for not 
taking these differences into account. 
Along with the psychology of individual 
differences came better tools and better 
-methods of measurement by which we are 
able to recognize the existing differences. 
But the question arises as to how much 
use we are making of the means we have 
for recognizing not only individual differ- 
ences, but also trait differences within the 
individual. How much of our guidance 
should be directed through the results of 
testing? What is the relationship between 
testing and conferences? How much 
should we rely upon testing for infor- 
mation in guidance? These are questions 
that should be given thoughtful considera- 
tion. 

Testing should precede most of our 
guidance. Of course, there is need for a 
study of the individual and some prelim- 
inary conference work before we can test 
intelligently, but test results are the basis 
for many points to be discussed in the con- 


ference. Tests should not be used as in- 
fallible guides but rather as indexes or 
points of reference. Many times rating 
scales and test results point out traits, at- 
titudes, or difficulties that would not other- 
wise be discovered and therefore would not 
be brought into the conference at all ex- 
cept that the test results point that way. 
An example may clarify this. 

A young lady (we shall call her Jane) 
who was a junior in college came to our 
office and literally threw up her hands in 
despair because she did not know where she 
was going nor what she was preparing for 
in her college life. She was adrift in her 
college work. After a short conference 
with her it was suggested that she take a 
number of tests to see what could be found 
out about her. Jane had been doing only 
fair work in college, and in some courses 
her work was even inferior, in spite of the 
fact that she was among the highest 20 
per cent of our college students in general 
academic ability. Among a considerable 
number of other tests and scales the Bell 
Adjustment Inventory was used in this 
ease. This showed mal-adjustment in home 
life, in health, and in her emotional set-up. 
This merely pointed to these difficulties, 
but it by no means told us what these 
difficulties were. Here is the part that the 
conference played in this case. When 
Jane was asked about her health, she said 
that she was subject to frequent colds and 
that during the past two years she had had 
much trouble with her tonsils. Through 
the lead furnished by the Bell Adjustment 
Inventory we discovered that her home life 
was anything but happy. She stated that 
one parent was domineering while the 
other was recessive. The dominant parent 
tried to control Jane’s every act, and Jane 
is not the type to be controlled that way. 
She resented domination by this parent, 
but in order to keep some appearance of 
peace and happiness at home, she was sub- 
mitting to it. This suppression of personal- 
ity was causing an emotional disturbance 
that was fast having its effect upon her. She 
was growing resentful toward one parent 
and losing respect for the other. This mat- 
ter was discussed with her and helpful sug- 
gestions were given; she was shown the 
fields in which she apparently had much 
ability, and her course for the remainder 
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of her college work was clearly charted. 
She has become much happier and is do- 
ing splendid work in college. 

This case clearly shows that without tests. 
scales, inventories, personality ratings, in- 
terest blanks, and other similar tools, many 
important leads would be overlooked and 
many important bits of information about 
students would never be known. 

In this case, one of the most valuable in- 
struments certainly was the Bell Adjust- 
ment Inventory, but in other cases it may 
not be this inventory at all. It may be the 
Minnesota Clerical Aptitude test that is 
most helpful. Does this clerical aptitude 
test tell us unerringly that the person who 
scores high on it will make good in clerical 
work or will make a good high school 
teacher of the commercial subjects? It 
may be that the Seashore Music Test score 
is extremely high in some cases. Is this 
certain proof that the person will make a 
great musician? Or if a person rates high 
on the Minnesota Mechanical Assembly 
Test is this positive proof that he should 
be an automobile mechanic, a carpenter, or 
an engineer? Even the psychological 
tests such as the Ohio or the Minnesota 
College Aptitude Test do not always and 
unquestionably point out those who can 
and will be successful in college work. It 
is none the less true, however, that all 
these tests are valuable for use in connec- 
tion with directing students. 

Every case that comes to us is different 
and the work that we do with each must 
be adapted and adjusted to the individual 
ease. Different tests may need to be used 
and the emphasis on the results of the 
various tests will vary according to the re- 
sults obtained and according to the indi- 
vidual case. 

Tests, scales, and ratings of the various 
kinds are the best instruments we have for 
gaining certain types of information about 
pupils. When properly used they are in- 
valuable aids. When improperly used or 
used as though they are infallible, un- 
erring, and perfectly reliable in every sit- 
uation they become extremely dangerous 
and detrimental. However, the same may 
be said about almost anything that we may 


mention. Learning to write is a danger- 
ous thing if we use such learning to forge 
checks. But are we going to reject this 
splendid means of communication because 
it might be used in a wrong manner and 
become detrimental and dangerous? Like- 
wise, in our guidance work are we going 
to refuse the splendid tools of measure- 
ment because it is possible to make mis- 
takes with them? 

For fear that some may feel that the 
writer is test mad, and that the Personnel 
Bureau of this institution does nothing but 
administer tests, we wish to emphasize the 
conference as a means of guidance. Near 
the beginning of this article it was stated 
that there is no adequate substitute for 
guidance of a very individual and con- 
fidential type. Here we refer to the in- 
dividual conference. After testing, what? 
Conferences, and frequently many of them. 
There must be conferences enough that 
the student comes to feel that he has a 
confidential friend in the counselor. When 
this feeling exists, then and only then will 
much of the worthwhile, very personal, 
hard-to-obtain information be gained. In 
the case of Jane, mentioned before in this 
article, it required three or four confer- 
ences before she would tell the whole story 
of her family life. 

Not all teachers make good counselors, 
and extremely few teachers are good coun- 
selors with all students. Some cases can- 
not be handled well by one counselor but 
may be easily and well handled by another. 
Then, may we say that the individual con- 
ference is probably the most important 
phase of guidance work, but it cannot 
stand alone. 

If we are to do the best job possible in 
our guiding of pupils, we must use every 
means that we have to gain information. 
The various tests, scales, ratings, and in- 
ventories that are available form one of the 
most important sources of information. 
When these are used along with case his- 
tory, anecdotes, and plenty of conferences, 
guidance can be carried on with much 
greater assurance of satisfactory results 
than if any one of these sources is neg- 
lected. 





The schools are, or should be, talent-discovering, career-saving institutions. 


They 


add not only to the stability of society but also to its material wealth, for a trained 
man is more efficient and productive—both for himself and for society. 


—Ernest H. Lindley 
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Psychology In 
The High School 


Ralph 8S. Harris 
Westport High School 
Kansas City, Mo. 


SYCHOLOGY WAS ADDED to the 
gerne of the Kansas City High 

Schools about 1910. The first class in 
Westport High School numbered 37 stu- 
dents and was taught by John L. Shouse, 
who is now Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools in charge of high schools. Since 
the time of its introduction into the cur- 
riculum, there has been a slow but steady 
growth in interest and enrollment in the 
subject. During the current year, there 
will be approximately 200 students in the 
classes at Westport High School. 

Psychology does have a definite place in 
the curriculum of the modern high school. 
However, Abnormal Psychology has been, 
and still is in many eases, given too much 
emphasis. Quite often, a mass of monoton- 
ously and laboriously learned facts about 
sensations, perceptions, memory, and such 
material forms the basis of Psychology. 
These facts are very seldom correlated with 
each other. In many instances, these facts 
are not associated with the needs of every 
day life. If a high school subject cannot 
be related in some way to one’s life outside 
of school, it is not worth the time expended 
upon it. Educators are becoming more 
convinced than ever that a good education 
is simply and profoundly education for 
living. 

The subject is open as an elective to 
seniors only. Those students enrolling 
must have had Biology or Physiology. The 
usual procedure is for the senior to take 
Physiology the first semester, and Psych- 
ology the second semester of the year. Such 
a sequence adequately prepares the pupil 
for the psychological material that is pre- 
sented in the study of the nervous system. 
As a one semester subject, Psychology is, 
too often, like many other half-year sub- 
jects, an orphan. It is passed from one 
teacher to another. It is, in many in- 


stances, used as a ‘‘fill in’’ subject for 
both teachers and pupils. Nevertheless, if 
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Psychology is presented in a practical 
manner, it is, or can be made, one of the 
most profitable of the half-year courses. 

The course is not presented in a tech- 
nical manner. It is presented in as prac- 


tical a way as possible. Students who do | 


not plan to go to college are urged to en- 
roll in the course, although college prepara- 
tory students can and do enroll. The larger 
number of students who take the course are 
those not preparing for college; thus an 
immediate need is seen for presenting 
Psychology on a practical basis. A strong 
effort is being made to integrate Psychology 
with the issues of the work-a-day world. 
Many of the students will work in stores 
as clerks, salesmen, or other positions 
where an understanding of human nature 
is necessary for success. 

Psychology, in a well-planned educa- 
tional program, should lead one to be 
sympathetic, to be a better member of 
society, to be able to understand himself 


and others, and above all to adjust him- | 


self in order that he may get along with 
other people. 

Practical psychological material used 
in some of the downtown stores is pre- 
sented when studying the ‘‘Psychology of 
Selling.’’ Psychology teaches us to observe, 
at all times, three fundamentals of in- 
telligent salesmanship : 

1. Be tactful, courteous, and helpful to 
your customer. If possible, call your cus- 
tomer by name. 

2. Suggest items and show your mer- 
chandise. Point out the attractive features 
of the article. 

3. Put your suggestions in a way that 
will make it easy for him to say, ‘‘ Yes.”’ 

Many sales are lost because the above 
rules are not followed and because wrong 
expressions are used in selling or suggest- 
ing additional merchandise. Notice how 
easy it is to make good suggestions, if you 
once understand the Psychology behind 
suggesting the merchandise the right way: 

Weak: This is nice rouge. 

Good: This rouge will blend well with 
your complexion. 

Weak: Well, if you can’t afford a suit 
at this price, we’ve something cheaper. 

Good: We have a very special sale in 4 
less expensive suit. 

The color of a product has much to do 
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with its sales because Psychologists have 
found that people do react in different 
As an example, 
Ketcham states, ‘‘A large electrical ap- 
pliance company recently lost a $250,000 
South American order for flat irons be- 
eause an uninformed executive thought 
black handles would do. A competitor, 
knowing that the South American market 


, had to have red handles and a particular 
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red, got the order. 

The above and many other practical 
examples are taught in connection with 
Color Psychology. Students are shown 
that psychological experiments with color 
have proved certain facts. Nervous, highly 
excitable people cannot stand too much 
red. Normal persons work to the best ad- 


| vantage and with less loss of energy under 


a foliage green color. If one tends to be 
low-spirited or melancholy, the warmer 
oranges and reds are desirable. The blue- 
greens and the green-blues are restful and 
quieting for types varying from normal 
to highly excitable. The students learn 
the advantages of color in the home, office, 
and schoolroom. The use of color in the 
schoolroom has been introduced recently. 
When scientific decoration based upon 
psychological experiments with color was 
introduced into the schoolrooms at Ham- 
tramek, Michigan, and Wood River, 
Illinois, a new note was struck in school 
painting.” 

Besides the practical material used in the 
Psychology of Selling and Color Psych- 
ology, the knowledge of Psychology as 
used in the courtroom is beneficial to the 
student. Almost all persons will be called 
into court at some time either as a witness 
or to serve on a jury. The average wit- 
ness, even with no intention of committing 
perjury, is able rarely to recall a scene ac- 
ecurately. If actual facts are forgotten, 
Psychologists have found that there is a 
tendency for imaginary facts to replace 
them. Such replacement of facts takes 
place without a person’s knowing that some 
of the elements supplied are true and some 
are false. Therefore, students learn that 
recall is typically full of errors. Time after 
time one can read items where witnesses 
have positively identified persons connected 
vith a holdup. Such persons are convicted 
and sentenced to prison only to be released 
later because the real criminal has con- 
fessed. A professor once had a young 
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woman appear momentarily before one of 
his classes. Three days later he asked the 
students to describe the visitor. Several 
students insisted the visitor was a man and 
described ‘‘him.’’ Only one-half the class 
recalled she wore eyeglasses, and but two 
remembered her olive complexion. 

While on the witness stand, a witness 
may not be telling the truth, but an at- 
torney may not be able to prove his state- 
ments false. Some witnesses can lie so 
cleverly that many factors are needed to 
break down the validity of his testimony. 
Again, Psychologists have come to the 
rescue with inventions of instruments that 
detect lies when a witness fails to tell the 
truth. Lawyers have found that the great 
difficulty in the use of these inventions is 
to get the courts to admit the results of 
such tests as evidence. The Cardio-pneumo- 
psychograph, its popular name being the 
Berkely Lie Detector, is now one of the 
most widely used psychological inventions. 
While the suspect is answering questions, a 
record of his respiration, blood pressure, 
and the elapsed time between the question 
and answer is recorded. An innocent man 
is not likely to become excited over a ques- 
tion that has no special significance to him. 
No test has been proved to be absolutely ae- 
curate, however. 

Parents have learned from Psychologists 
that their children are not just small 
adults. Their impulses are quite different 
from those of adults. Not only are -the 
child’s impulses different, but his impulses 
change from time to time as he passes 
through the years from infancy to ma- 
turity. A tolerant, sympathetic, and in- 
telligent attitude maintained in the home 
helps bring about real cooperation in the 
family. 

Many other illustrations could be given 
to show that a knowledge of Psychology 
is necessary and practical for all people. 
It is definitely usable outside the school- 
room ; therefore, its place in the high school 
curriculum is well established—and justly 
so! 


1Ketcham, Howard. Successful Selling 
Through Correct Color Appeal. Howard 


Ketcham, Incorporated, Color Engineering, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, 1936. 





2Harris, Ralph S. Color Schemes in School 
Decoration. The Illinois Teacher, Vol. 25, No. 
8, November, 1936; pp. 83 and 87. 
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Missouri’s First 
Public High School 


Howard I. McKee 


UBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS in Missouri, 
which now enroll more than 182,000 
students and require the services of 
over 7,000 teachers, had their beginning 
on February 4, 1853, when the St. Louis 
board of education opened the first public 
high school in the State. This school, the 
pride of all St. Louisians, gained favor as 
the first of its kind west of the Mississippi 
River, and became the laboratory of public 
high school education in the middle west. 
During the same year, 1853, the board 
purehased a lot on Fifteenth and Olive 
Streets. One year later work began on the 


St. Louis Public High School in the 1850’s. 


erection of a $50,000 building. After its 
completion, not a single public high school 
building west of the Atlantic seaboard 
could surpass it in beauty or size, and only 
two cities in the United States, New York 
and Boston, could boast plants costing 
more. The building, a three story rec- 
tangular structure sixty-seven by eighty- 
four feet, was designed to accommodate 





from 400 to 450 students. The assembly 
room, located on the third floor, had 4 
seating capacity of 700. Here the Missour 
State Teachers Association held its seconj 
annual meeting in 1857. 

Missouri’s first public high schoo 
boasted a faculty of Jeremiah D. Low, the 
principal, and three assistants. Teacher 
salaries ranged from $900 to $1,300. The 
students, numbering seventy-two, gained 
admission by examination. The subjects ip 
which they were expected to show a degre 
of proficiency were spelling, writing, read. 


ing, English grammar, arithmetic, ané 
geography. The questions were extremely 


elementary, but only ten boys out of 
group of fifty-five passed the first examina. 


tion, while nineteen out of fifty girls sue. 
ceeded in making a satisfactory rating} 


These examinations were given periodically 
and before the end of the first year the 
enrollment reached 115. 


—— 


Abandoned 1893. 


The curriculum equalled that offered in 
academies of the period and would dupli- 
cate somewhat the work now offered in 
most colleges and universities. At the be 
ginning of the first year the course of study 
included higher arithmetic, algebra, gram 
matical analysis, composition, music, plane 
geometry ; surveying and navigation, Latin, 
and German. First year algebra, however, 
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was soon restored to the grammar school, 
from which it had been taken when the 
high school opened. According to the class 
schedule released by the principal in Sep- 
tember, 1854, trigonometry, calculus, 
chemistry, geology, astronomy, history, 
political economy, and French were added. 

The opening of this school represented 
the outstanding educational experiment 
undertaken in Missouri during the middle 
years of the nineteenth century. It was 
established and maintained in spite of a 
terrific fight with the conservatives who 
opposed every attempt to offer anything 
but the rudiments of a education to the 
children of the poor. For more than two 
decades the friends of public secondary 
schools struggled to convince the public 
of the need for educating the masses. 

The creation of an interest in high school 
work was another problem especially chal- 
lenging to the ingenuity of teachers and 
administrators. St. Louis with a popula- 
tion of almost 160,000 in 1858 had more 
than 6,000 pupils enrolled in eighteen 
grammar schools, but the high school only 
had 243 students. Between 1853 and 1858 
it had enrolled a total of 500 persons. Of 
this number thirteen had received diplo- 
mas and one hundred and fifty-nine were 
registered for the ensuing term. The rest 
left either because of a lack of interest or 
because they had been withdrawn by their 
parents. A large number left at the close 
of the first year while more than fifty per 
cent remained considerably less than two 
years. 

Teacher selection, teacher training 
teaching methods were real issues for 
superintendents John’ H. Tice and Ira 
Divoll during the middle years of the 
nineteenth century. Only five years be- 
fore the opening of the public high school 
the arrival in St. Louis of fifteen teachers, 
ten women and five men, attracted a large 
crowd of curious spectators to the levee. 
Teachers were not available in the west. 
The board of education, impressed with the 
educational philosophy and training meth- 
ods of Horace Mann, obtained many of 


and 


their teachers from the normal schools of 
Massachusetts. In 1854 Superintendent 
Tice, prompted by the local shortage of 
teachers, recommended that the board es- 
tablish a normal training department in 
the high school. Curriculum construction, 
teacher load and methods of teaching high 
school subjects received a prominent place 
in annual school reports. History teachers 
were advised to place less stress on literary 
forms and to emphasize materials that 
would help students in understanding cur- 
rent social problems. The spelling and 
writing of high school pupils were deplor- 
able and efforts were made to improve the 
teaching of these and other subjects. 

Progress was slow but steady. In 1878, 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the found- 
ing of the school, it had an enrollment of 
402 and a graduating class of fifty-eight. 
Out of 770 graduates 100 had entered col- 
lege. Of these, forty-eight went to Wash- 
ington University, two to St. Louis Uni- 
versity and one to the State University of 
Missouri. Two went to Heidelberg and one 
to Leipzig while the others went to eastern 
universities. 

Industrial expansion and the demand 
for laborers during the decade of the 
1880’s retarded the education of the boys. 
In 1880 only ninety-eight boys compared 
with 338 girls were registered and in 1889 
the school had 310 boys and 1022 girls. 
The first Negro high school in St. Louis, 
established in 1875, graduated its first 
class in 1885. By 1938 the number of 
public high schools in St. Louis had in- 
creased to twelve, with more than 20,000 
students and 781 teachers. 

St. Louis, noted for its pioneering in 
public education, celebrated in 1938 the 
100th anniversary of the founding of the 
first public school west of the Mississippi 
river. This present year is equally notable, 
for it marks the eighty-sixth anniversary 
of the opening of the first public high 
school in the State. Always solicitous of 
the advancement of education, Missouri 
is especially proud of the pioneering en- 
deavors of her metropolis. 





The money and the talent employed to barbarize mankind in war, if expended for 
education and the arts of peace, would bring on the millenium at once. 


—Horace Mann 
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Geyer Act Passed One Hundred Years Ago 


William F. Knox, 


Director, Division of Field Service, Central Missouri State Teachers College, 
Warrensburg, Mo. 


EBRUARY 9 marked the hundredth an- 

niversary of the signing of the Geyer Act 

by Governor Lilburn W. Boggs. This act 
is commonly regarded as the beginning of the 
public school system of Missouri. Though it 
was not the first school law passed by the 
General Assembly, it may properly be said that 
schools were first effectively organized as a 
state system under its provisions. 

In 1825 the General Assembly passed a 
simple, but rather comprehensive school code 
which would have permitted the establishment 
of a school system in the State with one or 
more schools in each township. The funda- 
mental weakness of the 1825 law was the ab- 
sence of any provision for adequately financing 
public education. 

There is considerable evidence that the de- 
cade between 1825 and 1835 was one of intense 
concern for the establishment of a_ public 
school system, but civic leaders and legislators 
were unable to agree upon any workable plan. 
In 1833 the Legislature, by resolution, directed 
Governor Dunklin to appoint a committee of 
three to formulate a plan for a state school 
system. In 1834, this committee, headed by 
Phillip Hertich, Principal of the Ste. Genevieve 
Academy, made a lengthy report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, but the committee did not 
formulate a bill in accordance with its recom- 
mendations. Members of the Legislature, par- 
ticularly in the House, introduced various 
proposals to revise the school law, but agree- 
ment upon a feasible bill seems to have been 
impossible. Finally, the House asked Governor 
Dunklin to submit his views. The Governor 
promptly replied with a brief message, ac- 
companied by two bills, one for town schools 
and the other for the rural areas. The bill for 
town schools failed to pass. After much hasty 
modification the Governor’s other bill was 
adopted, but the 1835 school law was funda- 
mentally the same as the 1825 code, with the 
addition of a few provisions borrowed from 
the Hertich report. A feeble attempt was 
made to unify the schools of the several town- 
ships into a county system, and of the various 
counties into a state system, through the as- 
signment of certain administrative duties to 
county and State officers. This law likewise 
failed to assure funds to operate schools in 
every township. 

In 1837, the Ninth General Assembly created 
the permanent common school fund from the 
proceeds of the sale of seventy-two sections of 
saline lands granted to the State by the federal 
government at the time Missouri was admitted 
to the Union, and from the surplus federal 
revenues deposited by the United States Treas- 
urer with the State Treasurer under an Act of 
Congress of June 23, 1836. The principal from 
these two sources, amounting to $422,270.34, 
was invested in the stock of the bank of the 


State of Missouri. The law required the 
aividends from the bank stock to be added to 
the principal until the investment reached a 
half-million dollars. Thereafter, the dividends 
from the stock were to be distributed to the 
common schools of the State as the Legislature 
might direct. 

In the Tenth General Assembly, Henry §S. 
Geyer, a member of the House from St. Louis, 
introduced two bills which were eventually 
adopted. One bill, relating to the public school 
system, was signed by Governor Boggs, Feb- 
ruary 9, 1839. Two days later the Governor 
signed the companion bill which provided for 
the organization and establishment of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. 

Geyer, a native of Maryland, after a brief 
military experience in the War of 1812, came 
to St. Louis in 1815, to enter upon a dis- 
tinguished career in law and politics, which 
eventually led to the United States Senate in 
1851. He represented St. Louis in the House 
during the First, Second, Third, Eighth, and 
Tenth General Assemblies, serving as Speaker 
of the House in the Third. In the Tenth Gen- 
eral Assembly, he was a member of the House 
Committee on Education. 

The Geyer Act was characterized by minute 
attention to administrative details. Geyer con- 
ceived of a State school system intimately and 
closely connected in all its component parts. 
The principal administrative unit was the con- 
gressional township, six miles by six miles. 
Upon the petition of a majority of the resident 
voters of a township, the county court issued 
an order incorporating the school township 
and fixing the time and place for electing the 
township officers. 

The chief officer of the school township was 
the commissioner, elected for a term of two 
years by the qualified voters of the township 
in the township meeting. Associated with him 
were not less than two nor more than four 
inspectors of common schools and a township 
clerk, each elected for a term of one year by 
the resident voters in the annual township 
meeting. 

The commissioner and the inspectors had a 
dual role. In one capacity, they were the 
school directors of the township and as such 
held a title to and controlled the real prop- 
erty of the township. They divided the town- 
ship into a convenient number of sub-districts, 
received and disbursed the State funds ap- 
portioned to the township schools, collected re- 
ports from district officers, and made reports 
to the county clerk and the State Superin- 
tendent. 

In their other role, the commissioner and 
inspectors became inspectors of common 
schools and, as such, examined all applicants 
for teaching positions within the township and 
issued certificates to such as they found to be 
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qualified. They were privileged to call for a 
re-examination of all teachers and, if they 
thought any teacher so re-examined to be de- 


' ficient, they might annul that teacher’s license 


ae 


upon ten days’ written notice to the teacher 
and to the employing sub-district trustees. 
They were charged with visiting each school 
within the township at least once each year 
to examine the progress of the pupils in school 
and to advise the teacher and district trustees 
upon matters pertaining to discipline, teach- 


| ing methods, and the course of study. 





The local district was under the jurisdiction 
of three district trustees, a clerk, and a col- 
lector elected for a term of one year by the 
resident voters in the annual district meeting. 
These trustees might elect and contract with 
a qualified teacher certified by the township 
inspectors, and pay such teachers for their 
services out of moneys received from State 
apportionments, interest upon township school 
funds and money collected by rate bills. When 
authorized by a majority vote in the annual 
meeting, the district trustees might assess and 
collect a tax upon all property to acquire a 
school site by lease or purchase, to rent or 
purchase or erect a school building, to re- 
pair school buildings, to furnish school build- 
ings, and to provide the necessary fuel. All 
such building taxes could not exceed one-half 
the rate of taxation levied for state purposes. 

The chief source of funds for the payment 
of teachers came from rate bills. This was a 
form of tuition which was assessed against 
parents in proportion to the number of chil- 
dren each parent had in school and the num- 
ber of days each child attended. District 
trustees were required to exempt indigent 
parents from the payment of rate bills and to 
determine what children might attend school 
without the payment of tuition. 

An interesting provision in the Act related 
to the procedure to be followed in supplying 
fuel. Each year the resident voters in the an- 
nual meeting determined the question of 
supplying fuel by taxation of property. In 
the event the voters rejected the tax provision, 
each parent who sent children to the school be- 
came liable for his proportional share of fuel, 
and, in the event he failed or refused to pro- 
vide his share, it was the duty of the trustees 
to supply the fuel and to charge the parent 
for the amount expended. This charge was 
added to the rate bill for instruction and col- 
leted by the district collector in the same 
manner. Rate bills and fuel bills were valid 
taxes for which the tax collector might law- 
fully seize and sell the property, goods, or 
chattels of parents who failed to meet the 
obligation. 

The Act did not provide for a chief school 
ificer of the county, but certain school func- 
tions were assigned to county officers. County 
courts were given control of the township 
school funds derived from the sale of the 
sixteenth section of school land in each town- 
ship. Such funds were loaned by the county 
curt to residents of the county. Sums not 
in excess of $100 were loaned upon the notes 
of the borrower with two or more approved 
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sureties. Sums in excess of $100 were secured 
by a first mortgage upon unencumbered real 
estate of double the value of the loan plus 
two or more approved personal sureties. The 
county treasurer had custody of uninvested 
school principal and of the interest paid upon 
school fund loans. The county clerk kept a 
duplicate set of books as a check upon the 
county treasurer and also received annual 
reports from the township commissioners 
which he in turn transmitted to the State 
Superintendent of Schools. 

The Geyer Act created the office of Super- 
intendent of Common Schools. This officer was 
elected in a joint session of the House and 
Senate for a term of two years. His com- 
pensation was fixed at $600 per year, payable 
in quarterly installments. His chief responsi- 
bility was to receive reports from the several 
county clerks and, upon the basis of these 
reports, to apportion annually the income 
from the permanent common school fund. He 
was charged with reporting to the legislature 
biennially the details of his apportionment of 
funds, suggesting to the General Assembly 
means for improving the management of the 
p rmanent school fund, furnishing estimates 
of local funds expended in the operation of 
public schools, and making suggestions for the 
better organization of common schools. No 
provision was made for examining and certify- 
ing teachers under State supervision. No pro- 
fessional preparation was indicated. In fact, 
the first State Superintendent, Peter Glover, 
was not an educator, but actively engaged in 
holding various political offices both before and 
after his single term. 

The State Superintendent, the Attorney- 
General, and the Governor were constituted the 
commissioners of the permanent school fund, 
and as such supervised the investment of the 
principal of the fund. This body was es- 
sentially the same as the board of commis- 
sioners for literary purposes created by tlie 
1835 school law, and quite obviously was the 
fore-runner of the present State Board of 
Education created by the Constitution of 1875. 

The Geyer Act was a complex law, not easily 
interpreted. The relationship between the 
township school directors and the local district 
trustees was not clearly expressed. The over- 
lapping functions of district and township ad- 
ministrative boards inevitably produced bitter 
conflict. Within two years after the passage 
of the act, the legislative journals reveal evi- 
dence of wide-spread dissatisfaction with the 
law. At each succeeding session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, vigorous attacks were made 
upon its fundamental provisions, but gov- 
ernors, State superintendents, and legisla- 
tive leaders steadfastly maintained that the 
act had not been fairly tried, and vigorously 
opposed all attempts to alter its essential pro- 
visions until experience had fairly tested it. 
Despite all the attacks made upon the law, it 
continued without material alteration until 
supplanted by the Kelly Act in 1853. 

A fair evaluation of the Geyer Act at the 
distance of one hundred years is not easy. It 

(Continued on page 78) 





Blazing New Trails With the Junior College* 


By Courts Redford, President Southwest Baptist College, Bolivar, Mo. 


DUCATIONAL trails need to be blazed. 

This is true, not because education in the 

past has failed, but because civilization is 
ever-changing and the very efficiency of the 
educational system produces a need for change. 
Ignorance tends to be static—education is 
ever dynamic. 

This need is accentuated by the nature of 
the educational progress in recent years. 
Roughly speaking, our educational development 
may be separated into four eras. The first, 
including approximately 150 years from the 
landing of our Pilgrim fathers, was charac- 
terized by religious and moral instruction. 
Most of the teachers were ministers. Ninety- 
five percent of the material in the New Eng- 
land Primer was directly or indirectly biblical. 
This education produced a sturdy and aggres- 
sive race. The second period, from the Amer- 
ican Revolution to the later part of the 19th 
century, is characterized by nationalism and 
strongly flavored with patriotism. Immigra- 
tion necessitated an educational process de- 
signed to indoctrinate our people with national 
loyalty. The third period, beginning with 
the rapid growth of the universities in the 
latter part of the last century, continued to 
the World War. During this period we turned 
to the appreciation of culture, art and liter- 
ature. We thought we knew what was needed 
for a cultural basis in education and proceeded 
to fix definite curricula and standards. It 
was not a failure, for we succeeded in pro- 
ducing a great people who understood some 
of the finer arts of living. Then came the 
war. Education was called upon to meet the 
pragmatic test. It must be efficient. Better 
products were needed. Better trained workers 
were demanded. Education received a ma- 
terialistic-emphasis. Men came to think more 
of jobs, wealth, efficiency, mass production, 
great buildings, endowments, and physical se- 
curities—men thought more of these things 
than they did of life itself. In seeking ef- 
ficiency in living they lost some of the joy of 
life. We have enlisted our thousands in the 
educational process and we have developed 
efficiency in production. 

What a heritage! Religious stamina, pa- 
triotic fervor, cultural enrichment, material- 
istic efficiency. We have not failed! We have 
only to take the heritage of the past and build 
for the future. This educational heritage 
should challenge us to give attention to new 
trails in the broadening frontiers of knowl- 
edge and experience that spread out before us. 

Modern social conditions add to this chal- 
lenge. The breakdown of the American home 


has laid the children of this generation on 


*An address delivered at the Junior College Luncheon, 
December 8, 1988, Columbia, Missouri. 
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the door step of the school house and the onl 
constructive training and nurture that many 
of these children will ever have must com 
from their teachers. Living conditions ani 
commercialized amusements have shifted the 
playgrounds from the home either to the stree 
gang or to the schoolyard. The unemployment 
problem and child labor legislation have forced 
the boy and girl from the fields and the fag. 
tories either to the streets or to the schools, 
Organized crime has demanded that we either 
save our youth by proper guidance or sur. 
render them to vice and crime. Modern mean 
of communication and transportation hav 
made of every young person a world citizen, 
either good or bad, informed or misinformed 
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Youth can no longer withdraw and live hij 
simple life with few needs and few contacts) 
Today he must live with others, either pre 
pared or unprepared. The new trails lea 
into the broader horizons of social and moral 
adventures. 

The heritage of the past, the problems of 
the present and the prospect for the futur 
challenge us as Junior College workers to con-) 
sider seriously the trails that may lead t 
successful living. 

First, we must provide for the mediocre a 
well as the exceptional student. We dar 
not fail students. In the past, many of ou) 
good educational institutions have considerei 
it necessary to fail a considerable number of 
students each year in order to prove thai) 
they had a high standard of school work! 
Business, long ago, discovered the high cost 
of labor turn-over. It was then that ow 
schools found the secret of conserving the 
talents and interests of every boy and gir! 
Every student we fail becomes a_ potential 
liability and charge to the state. The op 
portunity for the unskilled and untrained man 
to get a constructive self-respecting job i: 
constantly decreasing. He is considered in- 
capacitated for productive work earlier tha 
ever before. Hence he becomes a charge ti 
society and every charge of society is its po 
tential enemy and a threat to democratic gov- 
ernment. The college must provide some nih 
of a program for the mediocre student which 
will help to keep him in school and make him 
a useful citizen. 

Second, we must give the student guidance it 
selecting his courses and his activities. The 
student is receiving very little guidance from 
his father and mother. A study by Montevill 
Flowers* in 1927 is quite revealing. He vis 
ited 92 high schools and interviewed 54,410 
students. Among other questions he askeé 
them this one. “How many of you have eve 
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talked seriously with your father and mother 
about what you are going to be?” Twenty- 
three thousand nine hundred twenty-four had. 
Thirty thousand had not. Only 40 percent 
had even talked with their parents about their 
yocational interests. He then asked, “How 
many of you were advised by your parents to 
follow their own vocation?” Of the 23,924 
who had received advice from parents, only 
635 or about one out of forty had been so 
advised. He then asked why the parents ad- 
vised their children to follow other vocations. 
The replies were as follows: 


a aE 841 
2. Work too hard for the money 
earned ----..----.--..---------- 777 
8. Not enough money earned whether 
the work is hard or easy ------- 1,168 
4, No future to this vocation ------- 5,833 
5. Parents want you to have an 
GNNEOE TDS 2on non cnn nee cen nes 8,769 


It is evident from this study as well as from 
our observation that parents are not giving 
their children very much helpful guidance in 
making vocational choices. Nemner ar 
high schools giving much help. 
young people attending ae ede Baptist 
College were asked to enumerate 10 weak- 
nesses of their respective high schools. About 
20 high schools were represented in this study. 
The committee from the class took these in- 
dividual opinions and compiled a list of 20 


weaknesses. The results were as follows: 
1. Lack of student guidance. 
2. Little attention, spiritual and moral. 
3. “Get by” too easily. ; 
4. Dishonesty in potpecation and reci- 


tation. 
5. Lack of supervised sady. 
6. Insufficient attention to individual stu- 
dent. 
7. Lack of proper motivation. 
8. Too little preparation for college. 
9. Too little emphasis on every-day so- 
cia] problems. 
Too little emphasis on cultural values. 
11. Poor grading system. 















12. Too much emphasis on activities. 

13. Lack of correlation in school program. 
14. Poor discipline. 

15. Lack of equipment. 

16. Curriculum too impractical. 

17. Curriculum too limited. 

18. Change teachers too often. 

19. Activity program too limited. 

20. Poor teaching. 


These studies show that there is‘f real need 
for more student guidance. Perhaps tests and 
measurements will help. Case histories will 
provide needed information. Personal inter- 
views will become imperative. We must real- 
ize that the activity interests are as important 
and as much a part of the educational pro- 
gram as are the class offerings. Such activity 
interests will become a part of the regular 
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curriculum rather than extracurricula activ- 
ities. It is entirely possible that much of the 
instruction will become a socialized cooper- 
ative project rather than a note taking process, 
We are nearing the end of mass production in 
education. The college and all it has exists 
for the individual. We must not fail the 
student—we must guide him. 

Third, we must make the student-teacher 
relationship a cooperative effort rather than a 
mental and classroom contest. The teacher 
and student are not opposed to each other. 
They are engaged in a common purpose. The 
student is there to be stimulated and guided. 
The teacher is there to be used. A student 
must educate himself if he becomes educated. 
He must assume that the teacher is putting 
his wider experience, his larger learning and 
his broader outlook at the service of the stu- 
dent. Such a relationship will make every 
teacher a counsellor and an assistant in stu- 
dent guidance. It will eliminate tests designed 
to belittle and embarrass students. Every 
teacher will try to discover student problems 
and either help to solve them or refer them 
to the proper authority before failure occurs. 
It will minimize the student’s temptation to 
cheat. It will strengthen student confidence 
and will make adequate provision for student 
differences. The teacher becomes a big brother 
to every student. 

Fourth, we must seek more adequate means 
of testing and grading. We know that poor 
grades do not always prophesy failure in life. 
We have never learned to measure achieve- 
ment accurately and adequately by our tests. 
A study was made by Starch and Elliott* on 
the reliability of grading high school work. 
A Geometry test paper was used as a basis 
of this study. Photostatic copies of the paper 
were made and were sent to all teachers of 
Mathematics who were teaching in the high 
schools of the Northern Central Association. 
They were asked to grade the paper and also 
asked to indicate whether or not the pupil 
would pass. One hundred sixteen replies were 
received. Two had given a mark above 90 
per cent, one below 30 per cent, twenty 80 per 
cent or above, 20 below 60 per cent, forty- 
seven thought the student should pass and 
sixty-nine thought he should fail. Remember 
that this was a Geometry paper and Geometry 
is an exact science. If we have such a wide 
variation in the grading of a Geometry paper, 
what could we expect from our teachers in 
grading a Social Science paper? It would be 
interesting to bring students back after five 
or ten years for a History test and see how 
their grades then would compare with those 
which they made in the same subject while in 
college. How many abiding values are meas- 
ured by our tests? I must admit that much, if 
not most, of that which I put on my examina- 
tion paper was crammed into memory for that 





Educational Tests and 


page 7. 


*Monroe, De Voss and Kelly; 
Measurements, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
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special occasion and I did not expect nor in- 
tend to remember it permanently. I was 
seeking a good grade and thinking little of its 
real educational value. Furthermore, our pur- 
pose is not to rank our students but to help 
them—all of them. No doubt we must have 
some method of measuring satisfactory appli- 
cation and attainments but the present methods 
are inadequate and often objectionable. Stu- 
dents should not be induced to strive pri- 
marily for grades or for credits but for skills, 
knowledge, poise, and ideals. 

Fifth, our curriculum will need to be changed. 
Here we find ourselves more or less at a loss. 
Surely, we desire to give the student no less 
of a general education. He needs more. How 
can one be educated without an acquaintance 
with some masterpieces of literature, some 
knowledge of the humanities and some appre- 
ciation of art and music? Every student 
needs some introduction to philosophy and re- 
ligion. He needs the everyday arts of reading, 
writing and arithmetic. Most any teacher can 
bear testimony that the student needs spelling, 
grammar, and the ability to read simple 
sentences with understanding. He needs all of 
this, and yet many who will go no further than 
Junior College and who will be called upon to 
find jobs and earn a living, must have voca- 
tional or semi-professional training. Will the 
Junior College find a way to modify its cur- 
riculum and prepare as best it can courses of 
study designed to meet the needs of the stu- 
dents as well as entrance requirements of Uni- 
versities? Can we not somehow forget the 
difference between Academic and Non-academic 
courses and expect good teachers to make 
every course academic in its results? 

Sixth, we must equip the student to live a 
full joyous life in our day. This means that 
we must help him to discover the really worth- 
while values of life. We must help the stu- 
dent to enjoy living as well as to make a 
living. Such fine values as kindness to par- 
ents, respect for old age, good manners, grace 
and poise, appreciation of spiritual realities, 
moral rectitude, conversational ability, and 
avocational interests must receive a new em- 
phasis, both in our curricula and in our guid- 
ance program. We are constantly reminded 
that the progress of our civilization is slowed 
up because our spiritual development has not 
kept pace with our material development. 
Education may become a liability rather than 
an asset if we fail to use it aright. 

Seventh, we must train for world citizenship. 
Sympathy for other people and an understand- 
ing of their ways of life is the best safeguard 
against war. We can begin at home. The de- 
struction of race hatred and the appreciation 
of minority groups should be taught by ex- 
amples as wel! as by precept. This does not 


mean race amalgamation but it does mean race 
respect. 
ciate others will help greatly. 
government and history can 


A desire to understand and appre- 
Teachers in 
render special 





| 


service in this field. Orientation courses wil] 
help. Special courses in the Humanities wil] 
promote understanding and appreciation. We'* 
should accept present world conditions as 4 
challenge to preserve democracy and at the? 
same time to promote world citizenship. F 

Eighth, we must train for home making, | 
The home is the epitome of our society and 
as goes the home so goes our social order. The 
decay of the home has always been followed 
by the decay of all other social institutions, 
We are doing woefully little in training good 
husbands and wives, fathers and mothers, 
neighbors and friends. About 90% of our stv- 
dents will enter these groups but we rather 
assume that they will find their way safely in 
these important relationships while we seek to 
train them for vocations which many will never 
follow and which others will soon leave. If 
we could succeed in giving the American home 
its proper place of respect and stability we 
would do much to lift our whole social order 
out of crime, vice and decay. Courses in the! 
Family, in Marriage, in Child Welfare, in 
Home Economics, in Home Care and in Kin-! 
dred subjects will help. 

One could go on indefinitely pointing out | 
new paths. These should suffice to challenge | 
us. The Junior College is peculiarly fitted to 
accept this challenge. i 

We are in a position to accept it, first, be-| 
cause we are relatively new and are not tied 
down by educational habits and traditions. We 
can launch out on new paths with greater ease 
and greater assurance than any other educa- 
tional institution. Furthermore, it is really 
expected of us. The universities and the Edu- 
cational Foundations are looking to the Junior 
Colleges for new educational developments. 

Second, we can enter the experimental field 
because we deal with youth at that transitory 
period which has not been satisfactorily han- 
dled by our existing agencies. Youth at this 
level is making his own decisions for the first 
time, is seeking vocational guidance, is build- 
ing his philosophy of life and is ready for 
personal assistance. The Junior College is able 
to give it. It can guide him into pre-profes- 
sional training or help him to complete semi- 
professional courses. The fact that he can see 
something definitely accomplished in two years 
will appeal both to the student and to his 
parents. 

Third, the Junior College has an unusual 
opportunity to help the student to discover his 
talents and to develop initiative. In a Senior 
College or University places of leadership are 
rightfully filled by upper classmen. In the 
Junior College the freshman gets into such 
places from the very first and in so doing he 
develops far more poise and self assurance 
than would be possible in a four year college. 
He likewise has a better opportunity to dis- 
cover and develop his talents. 

Fourth, the Junior College will serve many 
who cannot go on to school. If we can add 
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What Do You Think? 


Just what do you think is back of your electric switch? 
Is it a maze of wires, transformers, poles and generators 
that combined, give you electric service at the snap of 
a switch? 


In a sense this is true. But the well served customer 
sees the human equation. To him his electric company 
is a group of his fellow citizens engaged in supplying 
him with innumerable and essential services. There is 
an esprit de corps among these employees that is ap- 
parent to the casual observer only when catastrophe 
strikes. 


Yet day after day ‘‘preventitive’’ work is going on 
. .. lines are being inspected for small defects, insula- 
tors checked for cracks so that when high winds or wet 
snows come you will be protected against an interrup- 
tion of electric service. 


It’s this human factor back of your electric switch 
that gives you the consistent electric service that you 
have come to expect and are entitled to receive. 


Kansas City Power & Light Co. 


Baltimore at 14th Kansas City, Mo. 
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more terminal courses and include some of the 
trade courses we can add greatly to our use- 
fulness. We may also arrange to provide 
adult classes. It is quite possible that we can 
popularize courses in fields which we now in- 
clude in our curriculum. Such courses as 
Household Chemistry, Masterpieces of Liter- 
ature, Practical Arithmetic, Marriage and Child 
Care, and Humanities may prove helpful. It 
should not be long before the rather arbi- 
trary breaks between the grades and high 
school and Junior College will largely dis- 
appear and young people and parents will be- 
come “Junior College Conscious.” 

Fifth, we must make the Universities like 
us. We must do our jobs so well that the 
Universities will prefer that the Junior College 
have the boy or girl during this period of trial 
and error and of vocational choice. Those that 
are capable and who desire professional or 
other advanced training must be directed to 
the Senior College or the University. Others 
should be discouraged in completing a regu- 
lar college course but must be saved to society 
by trade or semi-professional training. 

Sixth, we can do the task cheaper. A bul- 
letin of the United States Office of Education 
gives the cost per student per credit hour in 
five universities on three levels, Junior Col- 
lege, Senior College and Graduate. The aver- 
age was $5.60, $9.37 and $15.97 respectively. 
The cost of Junior College instruction is only 
60% of the cost of senior college work. It 
will pay the student to attend a Junior College. 

The Junior College has one other advantage. 
It is in the spotlight. There has been a rapid 
growth in the number of Junior Colleges and 
in their enrolment. The Junior College edu- 
cational program has become a Junior Col- 
lege Movement. Such organizations as ours 
can help to promote this movement. We can 
learn together. We can plan together. We 
can sell our product together. We can go for- 
ward together to build greater Junior Colleges 
in Missouri! 


Independence Hall 


Chestnut Street 
Philadelph‘a, Penna. 


ERE we have an admirable example of 

Georgian colonial architecture, graceful in 

its proportions and with a simple dignity. 
Begun in 1732 and when completed in 1735, it 
was surrounded at its completion by mag- 
nificent trees, veterans of the primeval forest. 
These last survivors in Philadelphia of the 
Sylvan woods gradually disappeared until, at 
the time of the Revolution, the building stood 
alone. After the war its grounds were en- 
larged, new trees were planted and area there 
about became a fashionable residential district. 
In 1752 the Liberty Bell was hung in Inde- 
pendence Hall and, on July 8, 1776, it ful- 
filled the proud mission inscribed on it, “Pro- 


claim liberty throughout the land, to all the 
inhabitants thereof.” When the occupation of 
the city by the British seemed imminent, the 
bell was taken down and sunk in the river near 
Trenton to prevent its falling into the hands 
of the enemy. There it remained until the 
war ended. 





The Continental Congress met at the Hall 
when it adopted the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and here Washington was appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Army. After the re- 
moval of the country’s capitol to Washington 
the historic, old hall fell into disuse but in 
preparation for the Centennial Celebration in 
1886 the building was restored as nearly as 
possible to its original condition. It is now 
a national museum of colonial and Revolution- 
ary relics, including the Liberty Bell and the 
famous Rattlesnake Flags with the motto, 
“Don’t Tread on me.” 

Comprised of three buildings, the Central 
portion was designed by Alexander Hamilton 
who was responsible for selection of the site 
and the general design of the building. The 
two wings were not built until after the Revo- 
lution. 

Orders for this materia] and all other sup- 
plementary material for carrying out the work 
of the Courses of Study should be sent to 

Missouri State Teachers Association 
Columbia, Missouri 
Thos. J. Walker, Secretary 
Send for our P. R. C. order blank, 
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Plans Made for Student 
Assembly 

Plans are being completed 
for the second annual state 
Student Assembly to ke held 
in the House of Representa- 
tives al Jefferson City, March 
18. The examinations to de- 
termine county representatives 
will be given February 18, in 
the offices of the county super- 
intendents of schools. The 
student legislators will elect 
their own officers and conduct 
the business of the Assembly 
in regular House order. The 
general subject upon which 
bills will be presented by the 
student legislators is “Taxa- 
tion.” 


w 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF CHEWING GUM MANUFACTURERS 
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FEYSTATE DEPARTMENT 
@ OF EDUCATION 


All high-school students who 
meet the following qualifica- 
tions are eligible to take the 
examination: The student shall 
be a member of the govern- 
ment or social-science classes 
or shall be one who has com- 
pleted the course. He shall be 
above the average scholastical- 
ly and shall be able to express 
his or her opinion orally in an 
organized and competent man- 
ner. 

The purpose of the Student 
Assembly as inaugurated last 
year by Lloyd W. King, state 
superintendent of schools, is 
to stimulate the interest of the 
students in government; to al- 
low the people of Missouri to 


y WH" CHEWING GUM-Its Good fory 





know their high-school boys 
and girls; and to extend speech 
education. 

Last year 109 of the 114 
counties sent representatives 
to the Student Assembly. 

Oo” oa * * 


Meeting to Discuss Contests 
Correlation of the various 
state-wide school contests that 
they may contribute more di- 
rectly to educational outcomes 
was discussed by school men 
from all parts of the state at 
a meeting, Saturday, Janu- 
ary 18. This meeting was 
called by Lloyd W. King, state 
superintendent of schools, 
Representatives of the Ad- 
visory Committee of City Su- 
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perintendents, the Education- 
al Conference, the Department 
of Superintendents, the Mis- 
souri Music Educators’ Asso- 
ciation, and the Missouri State 
High-School Athletic Associa- 
tion planned the unification 


program, 
Previously the contests in 
music, dramatics, athletics, 


forensics, and other school ac- 
tivities have been directed by 
separate organizations. 

* ~ ~ * 


Negro History Week 

The Association for the 
Study of Negro Life and His- 
tory sponsors the annual cele- 
bration of Negro History 
Week, February 5 to 12. In- 
formation concerning the Week 
may be secured from the As- 
sociation for the study of 
Negro Life and History, 1538 
Ninth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

~ ~ - - 


Vocational Training for 
Negroes 

Secondary Negro schools in 
Missouri are now emphasizing 
vocational education. A handi- 
cap to the Negro boy and girl 
in the past has been his or 
her inability to earn a living. 
This fact makes it important 
that they be trained to the 
point where they may engage 
in a profitable vocation. 

Vocational-h 0 m e-economics 
courses are being offered in 
the following Negro high 
schools: Cape Girardeau, Ca- 
ruthersville, Charleston, Co- 
lumbia, Dalton, Lexington, 
New Madrid, and Poplar Bluff. 

There are vocational-agricul- 
ture departments in the high 
schools at Dalton (vocational), 
New Madrid, and Charleston. 

Trade and industrial centers 
for Negro students have been 
established in Dalton (voca- 
tional), Kansas City, Chilli- 
cothe, and Clayton. 

Extension work in home eco- 
nomics in cooperation with the 
University of Missouri had its 
beginning among Negroes in 
southeast Missouri in April, 
1937. Mississippi, New Mad- 
rid, and Pemiscot Counties 
were given one agent, who has 
given an average of ten days 
a month to each county. The 
work includes the organization 
of home-economics clubs for 


women and 4-H clubs for boys 
and girls between the ages of 
ten and twenty-one. At the 
present time, there are 29 
home-economics clubs with a 
membership of 356; and 56 4-H 
clubs with a membership of 
431. 
~~ * x 7 

Public-School Enrollment 

The total enrollment in Mis- 
souri Public Schools last year 
was 706,063. The elementary- 
school] enrollment was 523,672, 
and the high-school enroll- 
ment, 182,391. 

* ~ ~ ~ 

Distributive-Education Plans 

During December the coordi- 
nators for distributive educa- 
tion attended a three-day con- 
ference at the University of 
Missouri. R. W. Selvidge and 
H. H. London of the industrial- 
education department of the 
University of Missouri dis- 
cussed the organization of in- 
structional material and the 
methods of teaching. 

As a result of this confer- 
ence plans were made for the 
development of instructional 
material for students in classes 
on shoes, advertising, speech, 
groceries, ready-to-wear, and 
general salesmanship. Recom- 
mendations will be made by ad- 
visory committees, merchants, 
teachers, and customers. 

Those coordinators who at- 
tended the conference were J. 
P. Licklider, southeast Mis- 
souri; Mrs. Alice F. Pipkin, 
northwest Missouri; C. E. Ir- 
win, Kansas City; B. C. Law- 
ton, St. Louis; and H. C. Reth- 
wisch, northwest Missouri. E. 
F. Daniels, supervisor of trade 
and industrial education, and 
Mrs. Irene F. Blood, assist- 
ant supervisor in charge of dis- 
tributive education, of the 
State Department of Educa- 
tion, were present. 

™ * * ~ 

Growth of Negro Education 

In 1900 Missouri had 385 
Negro school-teachers and 15,- 
000 pupils; in 1920, 850 teach- 
ers and 26,000 pupils; and 1938, 
1429 teachers and 46,565 pu- 
pils. 

* » * - 
Commercial Courses Increase 

Commercial courses in Mis- 
souri high schools have been 
steadily increasing for several 
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years. In the 741 first-class 
high schools, elementary book- 
keeping is offered in 422 
schools; advanced bookkeeping 
in 5; elementary typewriting 
in 573; advanced typewriting 
in 131; elementary shorthand 
in 377; advanced shorthand in 
143; general business practice 
in 210; salesmanship in 20; 
office practice in 14; commer- 
cial geography in 31; commer- 
cial law in 122; commercial 
arithmetic in 92; and commer- 
cial English in 56. 
* ™~ * * 
Twenty-two counties now 
have a full-time public-health 
nurse. Ripley and Crawford 
Counties were the last to es- 
tablish this nursing service. 
« * * * 
Wellsville Window Exhibits 
The home-economics classes 
of the Wellsville High School 
engaged a down-town window 
for the purpose of arranging 
exhibits which represent both 
class and home-project work. 
The following units of work 
were displayed: Science, cloth- 
ing, child development, foods, 
and “making friends.” 
* * * * 


Oberlin College was the first 
college in the United States to 
become fully coeducational. 

* * * «* 

Fifty per cent of the 1938 
graduates of the Willard High 
School are attending college 
this year. 

a * a * 

In 1937-38, 188 first-class 
Missouri high schools offered 
Latin; 16, German; 65, French; 
and 35, Spanish. 


* * * * 


Dental Program 

Since more than ninety per 
cent of Missouri school chil- 
dren have dental defects, the 
dental division of the State 
Health Department has devised 
a dental program for schools. 
Two dentists are spending ap- 
proximately full time in the 
schools and are working with 


superintendents, teachers, 
nurses, parents, and_ school 
children. 


Since the beginning of the 
1938-39 school year, Dr. A. O. 
Gruebbel, director of the state 
dental program, and Dr. A. E. 
Murphy, assistant, have visited 
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128 schools and have lectured 
to 13,742 persons. 

Applications for the services 
of the dentists may be directed 
either to the State Department 
of Health or the State Super- 
intendent of Schools. 

* * * * 
Form Adult Classes 

Mrs. Dorothy B. Sayer, a 
former teacher of adult classes 
in home economics in St. Louis, 
js now district supervisor of 
home-economics education for 
adults in southwest Missouri. 
Classes have been developed in 
Joplin, Monett, and Golden 
City. During the second semes- 
ter classes will be organized 
at Neosho and Carthage. These 
services are available to com- 
munities in southwest Missouri 
where there is a need and in- 
terest for instruction in home- 
making for adults. 

* * * cal 

Another issue of School 
Health will be ready for dis- 
tribution soon and will em- 
phasize safety education in the 
schools. 

*~ * ~ *~ 

The revised constitution of 
the Future Homemakers Asso- 
ciation is being sent to all 
teachers of vocational home 
eonomics for the use of the 
loeal chapters. The revision 
was made at a conference held 
in Jefferson City in September. 

Requirements for the various 
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degrees of attainment are out- 
lined in the bulletin. 
Committee members who 
participated in the revision 
conference are Mrs. Atlanta 
Pummill of Houston, Miss 
Elizabeth Journey of Higgins- 
ville, Miss Bessie Keith of 
Mountain Grove, Miss Ruth 
Alexander of Lebanon, Mrs. 
Edythe Wilson of Greenfield, 
and Miss Alta Motter of Kirks- 
ville. 
. x 7 7. 
Democracy is conduct and its 
only stable foundation is char- 





acter.—Woodrow Wilson. 
~« * ca a 
Miss Phyllis Honesty, for- 


merly an instructor of home 
economics in the schools of 
Kansas City, Kansas, has been 
appointed to the home-econom- 
ics staff of Lincoln University. 
Miss Honesty is in charge of 
the program for teacher-edu- 
cation. 

* x a * 
Teacher-Training in High 
Schools 

Due to increased standards 
for teachers and to the de- 
mand for college-trained teach- 
ers, the number of high schools 
offering teacher-training 
courses has declined from 135 
in 1922 to 16 in 1938. How- 
ever, there are two more 
schools offering the course this 
year than in 1937-38. 

7. 7. 7. 7. 


-l 
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Transportation of School 
Children 

During the 1937-38 school 
year, 56,466 pupils were trans- 
ported for which the state paid 
school districts a transporta- 
tion apportionment. This was 
an increase of 17,405 pupils 
over the previous year. Of the 
56,466 pupils transported, 24,- 
862 were resident, and 31,604, 
non-resident high-school pupils. 
The total state apportionment 
on account of such transporta- 
tion was $1,233,943, or an in- 
crease of $360,776 over the 
previous year. 

In addition to the 56,466 pu- 
pils transported for which the 
state made an apportionment, 
5292 resident pupils were 
transported in consolidated 
districts that received state aid 
under the old law which makes 
no provision for the transpor- 
tation apportionment for resi- 
dent pupils in such districts. 

~ * * * 


Home-Economics Summary 

Miss Louise Keller, state 
supervisor of vocational home 
economics, has recently com- 
pleted a summary of the state 
home-economics programs for 
1937-38. The study reveals 
that 6512 students completed 
22,782 home projects or an av- 
erage of four each; that 143 
teachers made 12,888 home vis- 
its or an average of two visits 
to the home of each student. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER DESIGNATED FOR PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


WORKSHOP 





HE University of Denver, in cooperation 
with the Denver Public Schools and the 
Committee on Workshops of the Progres- 
sive Education Association, will conduct the 
second Workshop to be held in this area from 

June 19 to July 21, 1939. Last summer the 
Progressive Education Association conducted 
the first Workshop on the campus of the Colo- 
tado Woman’s College. This year the Associ- 
ation is assisting a number of individual in- 
stitutions throughout the United States in the 
romotion and conduct of Workshops for the 
study of secondary school problems. 

Mr. Charles E. Greene, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Denver Public Schools will be 
Director of the Workshop. This Workshop 
wil afford teachers from all parts of the 
United States an opportunity to exchange ideas 
id experiences and to participate in one of 
the most important modern developments in 
the field of education. 

Dr. Wilford M. Aikin, Director of the Eight- 
yar Study of High School-College Relations 
ifthe Progressive Education Association; Pro- 
lessor, Ohio State University, and a staff of 


fifteen specialists in the field of secondary 
education, will constitute the faculty of the 
Workshop. Others to be on the staff include: 
Dr. H. H. Giles, University High School, Ohio 
State University; A. N. Zechiel, Specialist in 
Sciences, Progressive Education Association 
Staff; Mrs. Mary Giles, authority in the Arts; 
Dr. Ralph Russell of the University of Idaho, 
expert in the field of curriculum and methods. 
Representatives from the thirty secondary 
schools which have been participants in the 
eight-year study of high school-college rela- 
tions conducted by the Progressive Education 
Association will be members of the faculty 
and student body of the Workshop. Profes- 
sor Alvin W. Schindler and Professor A. W. 
Recht of the University faculty will also be 
members of the Workshop staff. Activities of 
the Workshop will include a thorough study 
of all phases of secondary education, as de- 
veloped by experience in the eight-year study. 
The experiences of the Denver Public Schools 
in the eight-year study represents a significant 
contribution in connection with the problems 
to be studied. 
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How to get more for 
your hosiery dollar 





Send for free booklet 


Would you like to know how to avoid runs in hosiery, 
how to judge quality, how to get longer wear, in a word, 
how to make your hosiery dollars go farther? 

This Better Buymanship volume on hosiery answers 
these questions and many others. Written by an unbiased 
authority, the booklet is a convenient, dependable source 
of up-to-the-minute information on hosiery for every 
member of the family. 


Facts you should know 


In this booklet you will learn how experts judge hosiery, 
how stockings are made, why correct size is so important, 
how to test the fabric, what improvements the new syn- 
thetic yarns may bring to hosiery, why sizes of men’s 
socks are often inaccurate, how to care for hosiery—and 
many other important points. 

Household Finance has published this booklet as part of 
its consumer education program. It is one of 31 = 
tions on buying and money management which the com- 
pany supplies for mailing costs only. Hundreds of schools 
use the booklets as texts. You are invited to send for a 
copy of ‘‘Hosiery,” without obligation. With it you 
will receive a list of all the other volumes and details of a 
special educational offer. 

See Household’ s interesting exhibit ‘Stretching Your Dollars” 
at the New York World's Fair 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and subsidiaries 


** Doctor of Family Finances’’ 

Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 

+-. one of America’s leading family finance organizations with 239 

branches in 152 cities 
me Ge Gee Ge GD a ee ee oe ee ee oe oe --- 

T Research Dept. SC-2 | 
| HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
| Please send me without obligation a free copy of “Hosiery.” | 


| Also a list of the other titles in your Library of Consumer 
Education. | 
| Name enanapencnenapecqnecessouecasecaecasecesuvaberenseusscesccasseceqecesouecenes aecen | 
| Address : | 
! City State | 
‘ikatn inindieemetndiaadanae 
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THE SCHOOL BUS 


Investigated by General Ed. Board 


ORE than three million school children jp 
America go to school by bus. They rik 
in all types of busses, from home-ma& 
contraptions with a canvas cover to delux 


streamline models. Ninety thousand busses aif 


an annual cost of $60,000,000 travel the high. 
ways of the country transporting children ¢ 
school. 


Because there is no standardization of this 
vast mobile army and because authorities be 
lieve there should be, the General Education 
Board is financing a two-year study of this 
problem under the supervision of Dr. Frank 
Cyr and Dr. M. C. S. Noble of Teachers Col. 
lege. Dr. Noble has just returned from ; 
9,000 mile trip throughout the West obsery. 
ing and frequently riding in all types of busses 


Methods of operation, financing, routes an 
schedules, insurance, safety factors and drive 
qualifications are among the phases being con. 
sidered in the study. 


Highway conditions, of course, are involved 
in the problem and it is Dr. Cyr’s contentia 
that when school children are hauled over 1 
road twice a day, that road becomes a mail 
travelled highway and should have the pro 
tection that any main artery of traffic enjoys 
Lack of this protection has caused some 
the most serious accidents. 


Busses are by no means the sole means 
transportation for America’s students. Up in 
Idaho, two children climb into a basket ever 
morning and pull themselves by pulley acros 
a raging Salmon River Gorge and then me¢ 
the school bus for the rest of the journey 
Another Idaho school district provides 1 
“snowmobile” equipped with runners for wir 
ter transportation. Another group arrive for 
their education via dog sled, pulled by tw 
dogs. One district takes a trailer to the chil 
dren, camping it in a centrally located spot ani 
setting up school for the winter. 


In Florida and in Maryland some childre: 
go to school by boat, taking the water route 
across the Gulf of Mexico or the Chesapeake 
Bay. Model-T Fords, station wagons, ancien! 
trucks all ride merrily along many highway: 
with school passengers and in some mountail 
regions the dependable horse takes Johnny an! 
Mary to school. And, of course, many ruril 
school children use their own two feet. 


While the study is by no means completed, 
Dr. Cyr and Dr. Noble have arrived at som 
conclusions. Among other things they fed 
that in general school ownership is not onl 
more economical but also provides higher mait- 
tenance standards than are provided by cor 
tract method of operation. 
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NEWS ITEMS 














ANNUAL MEETING OF JUNIOR 
COLLEGES 


Three days, instead of two as in past years, 
will be devoted to the annual meeting of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges which 
will be held at Grand Rapids, Michigan, March 
9-4,1939. One session will be devoted entirely 
toa consideration of semi-professional courses 
in the junior college; another to future junior 
college policies, with twelve past presidents of 
the Association participating; a third to prob- 
lems peculiar to the publicly controlled junior 
colleges; and a fourth to those characteristics 
of the privately controlled institutions. 





LIFE MEMBERSHIP IN M. S. T. A. 


At the last meeting of the Webster Groves 
Community Teachers Association, which is 
mposed of the teachers of the Webster Groves 
School System, Mr. Willard E. Goslin, Presi- 
dent of the Missouri State Teachers Associa- 
tion and Superintendent of Webster Groves, 
was presented with a life membership in the 
M.S. T. A. The organization presented Mr. 
Goslin this gift as a symbol of their faith in 
him as an educational leader. 





NEW PRINCIPAL AT FAYETTE 


Robert H. Thompson, formerly superintend- 
ent of school at Langton, Kansas, has been 
named Principal of the Fayette High School. 
Mr. Thompson is a native Missourian having 
received degrees from Missouri Valley College 
and the University of Missouri. 


~] 
-~] 


WHAT! NO TARDIES? 


Robert Blankenbaker, Principal of the Boon- 
ville High School has introduced an effective 
tardy reduction system. Tardies have been re- 
duced more than 70% over the corresponding 
period for last year. 











' _HEATH’S 
CORRELATED 
SOCIAL STUDIES | 


TEN VOLUMES FOR GRADES VII-XII | 


for | 


Two United States histories 
7th or 8th, one for 12th grade), a world | 
history, a civics, a government, an eco- | 
nomic geography, a human geography, | 
a sociology, a problems in American 
democracy, and an economics. Six of 
these are already out. 





(one 


Any book in this purposefully cor- 
related program may he used in- 
dependently of the others. 





GENERAL EDITORS 


EDGAR BRUCE WESLEY W. A. HAMM 





D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 
1815 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 





























eation and distribution 





STANDARD HIGH SCHOOL 
DICTIONARY 


Effective February 25, 1939, Row, Peterson & Company announce a new 
affiliation in the field of Dictionary publishing. On that date a new Funk 
& Wagnalls dictionary, the STANDARD HIGH SCHOOL DICTIONARY, 
will appear under the Row-Peterson imprint. 
continue as Editors, with Row-Peterson assuming the functions of publi- 
thus giving the most famous name in 
the dictionary world new potentialities of service to the schools of America. 


ROW, PETERSON & COMPANY 


Evanston, Illinois 


Funk & Wagnalls will 
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DEDICATE PERRYVILLE SCHOOL BUILD- 
ING 
The Perryville school district recently dedi- 
cated its new high school building. Lloyd W. 
King, State Superintendent of Schools, deliv- 
ered the dedicatory address. 


RAISE INTEREST RATE 
The County Court of Ripley County orders 
that the rate of interest on school loans will 
be six percent beginning May 1, 1939. 








Miss Sybil Wilson, formerly of Kirksville 
has recently assumed her duties as full time 
health nurse for Ripley County. 





ST. JOSEPH SUPERINTENDENT TO TEXAS 

I. E. Stutsman, Superintendent of Schools in 
St. Joseph, Missouri, has resigned to accept a 
similar position in the San Antonio, Texas, 
schools. Mr, Stutsman has been at the head 
of St. Joseph Schools for four years. 





Dr. Walter J. Saupe, Professor of Psychol- 
ogy, University of Missouri, has been granted 
a leave of absence for the second semester of 
this school year. Dr. Saupe has been in ill 
health the past few months. 





Robert R. Hill, Professor of Education, State 
Teachers College, Cape Girardeau, has been 
appointed director of the college training 
school. 


SOUTH-CENTRAL SCHOOLMASTERS 
CLUB MEETS 
Mr, Everett Keith of the M. S. T. A. head- 
quarters staff gave an address to the South- 
Central Schoolmasters Club on January 18. 
The club plans to meet every two weeks during 
the present session of the legislature in order 
that its members may be informed and work 
together for school legislation. 








The Northeast Missouri Schoolmasters Club 
will meet in Marceline February 8. 


FRANKLIN COUNTY EDUCATOR DIES 

A. F. Borberg, noted educator of Franklin 
County, died at his home at Union, Missouri, 
on January 15. Mr. Borberg served Franklin 
County as its commissioner and county super- 
intendent for twenty-six years. 


TO TEACH IN NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 

Dr. Fred B. Dixon, Principal of the Senior 
High School in Columbia, has accepted a posi- 
tion on the faculty of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, Evanston, Illinois, during the summer ses- 
sion. Dr. Dixon will teach in the field of extra- 
curricular activities, a field in which he has 
had a great deal of experience and success. 








Evelyn Rogers of Warrensburg has been 
employed to teach the fifth grade in the 
Lebanon public schools. 
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According to County Superintendent Leop. 
ard K, Jones, the County Community Teachey 
Association of Buchanan County has met th 
first Saturday in each month during the schoo 
year since 1890. Tl 


AN EXCELLENT RECORD | 





Jean Smith, social studies and speech teache|) 
at Fayette, has been appointed Field Secretary 
for William Woods College. 

Miss Helen Doak from Jamestown has take} an 
an 
einen 5 lig 

Of 200 students enrolled in the Fayette Higi! st 
School 190 participated in the Christmas Cap. mM 


her place in the Fayette school system. 




















tata. : ST 

Gordon Renfrow, County Superintendent oj 
Cooper County has carried on a county wide 
testing program which is yielding some ven) / 
significant results. pel 

5 tee 

Norah E. Landsiedel from Warrensburg ha) ST 
been appointed principal of Benton Elementary) 
School in Marshall. Miss Landsiedel holds 2 
master’s degree from Columbia Teachers Col. 
lege, New York. pl 

aie cab 

Mary Harper from Butler has taken a posi-f 40 
tion in Marshall to teach Junior High School} 28 
mathematics. pag 

ne ee ee PE! 

Thelma Martin formerly of Tipton has beer 
elected to teach in the fourth grade in Mar. 
shall. 

Marvin Robinson, commerce teacher in the 
Lebanon High School has accepted a position A 
at Hammond, Indiana. Maurice Owens off PO 
Warrensburg has been elected to the vacancy - 

GEYER ACT PASSED ONE HUNDRED 

YEARS AGO 
(Cont. from page 66) ,; 
was vassed at a time when statesmen and lead- T 
ing citizens were tremendously concerned with} #0” 
the creation of a system of public schools, but has 
when the masses were indifferent to any pro- bem, 
an 


gram of public education and were in active 
opposition to any plan to tax their property t 
educate other men’s children. Probably the 
principal help to the embryonic vublie school 
system was the annual distribution of the in- 
come from the permanent school fund and of 
the interest from the invested township school 
funds. This does not imply that the Geyer 
Act was not educationally sound nor that its 
provisions were not calculated to promote} } We 
public education, but it is altogether probable 
that the annual distribution of increasing 
sums of money from State sources was far 
more effective in promoting educational de 
velopment than any law drafted in conformity 
with educational and political philosophy. It 
is significant that the enrollment in the public 
schools closely paralleled the increase in the 
income from public funds devoted to public 
education. 
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NEW BOOKS 














THE BEGINNER’S PUPPET BOOK, by Alice 
M. Hoben. Pages 150. Published by 
Noble and Noble. Price $2.00. 

You will find in simple language how to 


| make string and hand puppets, how to dress 
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and manipulate them, how to build the stage 

and its furniture, and how to get the proper 

lighting effects. Further simplification of con- 
struction is made by photographs, line draw- 
ings, charts, and diagrams. 

STUDENT’S ASSIGNMENT BOOK, With 
Study Aids, by Ernest Choate. Pages 96. 
Published by The Circle Book Co., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. Price .20. 

Arranged for entering school assignments by 
periods and dates due, for forty weeks. Six- 
teen pages of study aids and roster. 

STORY OF CIVILIZATION, by Carl L. Becker 
and Frederic Duncalf. Pages 863 plus xiv 
and xix. Published by Silver Burdett 
Company. Price $2.40. 

In this book the student finds a simple vo- 
cabulary, short sentences, and clear explana- 
tions of ideas. The illustrations are good. 
Eight color plates are included and sixteen full 
page bled illustrations. 

PERSONAL AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT. 
A Text in Social Science, by Willis L. Uhl 
and Francis F. Powers. Drawings by 
Frank R. Paul. Pages 475 plus xi. Pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company. Price 
$1.40. 

A book that has been prepared for the pur- 
pose of providing basic knowledge and prin- 
ciples of personal and social adjustment. 
GREGG SPEED BUILDING, New, Revised 

Edition, by John Robert Gregg. Pages 
314 plus vi. Published by The Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company. Price $1.20. 

This is a revised edition of the 1932 publica- 
tion of the same name. This revised edition 
has well planned lessons for building tran- 
scription skill. Many pages appear in short- 
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LOHENGRIN, The Story of Wagner’s Opera, 
Adapted by Robert Lawrence. Illustrated 
by Alexandre Serebriankoff. Pages 42. 
Published by Silver Burdett Company. 
Price .60. 

HAENSEL AND GRETEL, The Story of 
Humperdinck’s Opera, Adapted by Robert 


Lawrence. Illustrated by Mildred Boyle. 
Pages 40. Published by Silver Burdett 
Company. Price .60. 


The stories of these operas are simply and 
dramatically told and they follow the stage 
action closely. The principal themes appear 
in music notation. These books can be used 
in elementary and junior high schools, 
PERSONALITY AND SCHOOL, by Walton B. 

Bliss. Pages 365 plus viii. Published by 
Allyn and Bacon, 

A book for guidance with many well selected 
marginal illustrations. Emphasis is placed on 
the personal side of guidance in this volume. 


EUROPE IN 1939! 


16 exceptionally attr. sailings covering 
SCANDINAVIA ... THE CONTINENT 
from May 17 to Sept. 16. Rates from $352 all ex- 
penses TOURIST Class; or $298 using Third on 
steamers. Send for booklet M-26, “Europe a Reality.” 
METROPOLITAN TRAVEL SERVICE, Inc. 
Specialists in European Travel 
260 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 























LOANED TO TEACHERS 
—college graduates—to pay 
summer school or vacation 
Low cost. Pay back 
Investors, we pay 4% on 


MONE 


expenses, urgent debts, etc. 

during school year. 

savings. Get details. 

Teachers’ National Loan Organization 
1023 N. Grand Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 














—A REAL PROMOTIONAL SERVICE— 


For Teachers Desiring Advancement. 
Minimum educational requirement: College Degree. 
State experience and teaching fields in inquiry. 
EDUCATORS’ ADVANCEMENT BUREAU 
B. B. Kinsall, Manager 
Wichita, Kansas 


























hand. 
: ec ee Good a Supervisors, etc., in Demand 
; MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
ts ROCKY LTT TEACHERS Plymouth Bldg., A. Gloor, A.M., Mgr. 
5 LARGEST, MOST SUCCESSFUL IN THE WEST 
~ 410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo., Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 

















We fill all types of positions 
from Nursery School to Uni- 
versity. There are no better 
schools in the United States 
than those with which we work. 








HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 


25 E. JACKSON, CHICAGO 
Member National Association Teachers Agencies 


The experienced teachers we 
placed in 1938 received, on 
an average, an increase of 
more than $225.00. 











ALBERT 


Teacuers’ Acency 


25 E. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Established 1885. 
ers’ College, 
School, Art, Music, Commercial and Home Economics teachers for 


University. 


*Suburban and City Schools. 
COR. AGENCIES: 535-5TH AVE.. 


General Placement Bureau. Public School, Teach- 
Special demand for Elementary, High 


Folder on request. NATA. 
N. Y. HYDE BLDG., SPOKANE, WASH. 











should I get 


a LOAN? 





You are planning to get a loan? Don't borrow unless you 
are sure that a loan will help you to better yourself, will 
help you to get out of a difficulty—not get you in deeper. 
There are times, of course, when a loan must be had to 
pay urgent debts, protect health, or meet an emergency. 


Borrow promptly and privately 


When a loan will serve the borrower usefully, House- 
hold Finance lends up to $300. You need no security to 
borrow from Household. You merely sign a promissory 
note. No credit inquiries are made of friends or relatives. 
You get your loan promptly, privately, and without 
embarrassment. Repayment of your loan may be made 
in 10 to 20 convenient monthly installments. 

You can make the simple arrangements for your loan 
at the office nearest you. Or you can borrow by mail. 
The coupon below will bring you complete information. 

Household Finance urges borrowers to practice budg- 
eting and careful buying. Its helpful booklets on money 
management and better buymanship have shown thou- 
sands how to get more from their incomes. You may 
obtain copies at your local Household Finance branch. 
Or ask: about the Household Library of Consumer Edu- 
cation on the margin of the coupon below and mail to 
nearest office. 


Locally Managed Household Offices in 3 Missouri Cities 


KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS 

2nd FL,Shankman Bldg., 2nd Floor, 705 Olive St., 
3119 Troost Ave. Cor. Olive & 7th Sts. 
Valentine 2157 Central 7321 


2nd FI.,The Dierks Bldg., 4th Fl., Missouri Theatre Bldg. 
1006 Grand Ave. 634 No. Grand Blvd. 
Harrison 4025 Jefferson 5300 

ST. JOSEPH—4th Floor, Tootle Bldg. Phone: 6-1565 


Housebold’s monthly rate set by the Missouri law 
is 244% on unpaid balances only 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
CORPORATION 


“Doctor of Family Finances” 





Household Finance Corporation sc 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘“The Special House- 
hold Finance Loan Plan for School Teachers.”’ I understand 
this request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 





a eee 
Ee ee seenehinnnegpanien rm. Eee ne 
Pans I desire to borrow $ Amount of Salary$ 
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SOCIAL LIFE AND PERSONALITY. By 
Bogardus and Lewis. Pages 581 plus ix, 
Published by Silver Burdett Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. List Price $1.80. 


A sociology book that makes its bid for in- 


terest through that fascinating word “Per. J 
What student of high school age 


sonality.” 
is not interested in developing his personality? 

Each of the ten units, into which the book 
is divided, is made up of a group of socio- 
logical problems. It is through the develop. 
ment and study of these well selected prob- 
lems that the student will acquire 
growth. 

The book has ample material, exercises, and 
references so that it may be used in a course 
that is to be offered for a longer period of time 
than one semester. 


By Hat- 


SENIOR ENGLISH ACTIVITiES. 
Pub- 


field, Lewis, Besig and Borchers. 
lished by American Book Company. 
(Book one 496 pages—$1.40) 
(Book two 512 pages—$1.40) 
These books for senior high schools have the 


material organized into closely knit units of} 


experience, each centered around an important 
social activity appropriate to this age group. 

The authors feel that to introduce a few 
fundamental principles and learn them thor- 
oughly is more satisfactory than introducing 
a vast amount of material and hurrying the 
student in the learning process. 

There is a separate section at the end of 
each unit that is devoted to drill work on the 
mechanics of language. This eliminates the 
untimely feature of interrupting the pupils 
speaking or writing activity. These books 
should make English a more joyful subject for 
high school youth. 


THE GREAT ROAD. By Frederic Arnold 
Kummer. [Illustrated by John R. Flana- 
gan. Grades 7-12. 319 pages. List Price, 
$2.50. Published by The John C. Winston 
Company. 

If you are searching for a good book to stin- 
ulate interest in some of your problem students, 
The Great Road furnishes good supplementary 
reading for your ancient history and English 
classes. You will marvel at the numerous op- 
portunities for the student to learn history 
and the use of clear English in this absorb 
ing story. 

Connecting two of the World’s greatest 
civilizations—The Great Road is probably the 
oldest and most romantic of all man’s many 
highways. Many characters of history, such 
as Solomon, Alexander, Caesar, Mohammet 
and Napoleon, have walked The Great Road. 
More than once Christ Himself sanctified by 
His presence this historical highway and finally 
traveled His appointed hour over it. Such 
materials ‘as that above are used to weave 
the story of 6000 years along the ageless 
road. 
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STULL and HATCH’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES 
Starting a New Era in the Teaching of Geography 


1. The language throughout the series is 
simpler and easier to understand than that 
of any other Geography. 

2. Consequently teachers report that their 
pupils are better prepared for the next 
year’s work than with any Geography they 
have previously used. 

3. The typography and page architecture 
of the books are in accordance with the 
latest educational research. 

4. The illustrations, maps, and general 
workmanship are the finest found in any 
Geography. 

5. The captions beneath the illustrations 
are picturesque and vital, and encourage 
the pupil’s interest. 


6. This is the only series written entirely 
new since the publication of the Thirty- 
second Year-book on the Teaching of Geog- 
raphy, and following its recommendations. 


7. The service in connection with the new 
Geographies is more complete, helpful, and 
interesting than that found in connection 
with older Geographies. 


8. The New Geographies, Our World To- 
day, are the only series written with the 
human approach, emphasizing the study 
of the peoples of the world. This is the 
only series which makes Geography the 
core of the social studies course. 


Allyn and Bacon 
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